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Home-Grown Nitrogen as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year Farming.” 











ITROGEN IS ONE of the things we must have 
N if we grow crops; and if we are to grow paying 
crops, we must have more than most of our soils 
now contain. Our cotton and grains and grasses 
—all our crops, in fact, except the legumes—remove nitro- 
gen from the soil; and even more than the crops remove 
is washed and leached away. 

This, then, is the problem we are up against: The al- 
ready deficient quantity of nitrogen in our soils is contin- 
ually being reduced by the crops we remove and by the 
action of the elements. We must not only keep up, we 
must increase the supply before we can make the crops we 
should. How are we to do this ? 

There are two ways: (1) Wecan get it in commercial 
fertilizers, or (2) we can get it by the growing of legumi- 
nous crops. 

We have tried the fertilizer plan—that is, we have 
tried the putting on of 4 to 6 pounds per acre, at a cost of 
20 cents or more a pound, to replace that contained in the 























crops we t off. tton crop makin This is a photograph of my clover field containing 9 acres. I used one anda half bush- 
P ook In the seed of aco : P 8 els of crimson clover seed. It made a beautiful field of clover, cutting about two tons of 
250 pounds of lint to the acre there will be about 16 hay to the acre. The sofl isnot unusually rich, just a medium rich, grey land, such as will 

ounds of nitrogen. Thi at 20 is w rth 3. 20— bring a fair crop of corn, wheat or oats. The hay is very superior to common meadow 
P 8 ~ cents, ° $ hay, and is not hard to take care of. This patch will give me all the hay I need with some 
much more than the farmer gets for it. When he puts on to spare. I shall sow in peas after the clover as there will be ample time for a full crop, 
the land 300 pounds of 8-2-2 goods he applies only 6 either for turning or pleking. 


HENRY BAULDING. 





pounds of nitrogen, which costs him at least $1.20, and Eton CoLLues, N. C. 
leaves his land -poorer by 10 pounds of nitrogen than it 
was in the beginning. As Prof. Massey says: “He sells the nitrogen in tis cotton seed at about 10 cents a pound and buys back a 
fraction of it in commercial fertilizers at 20 cents.". Then, if the land is left bare till the next cotton crop is planted, the winter rains 
will wash out more nitrogen than the crops remove. The result of this method of trying to supply nitrogen is shown in the low 
average yields of all staple crops in the South, in the thousands of acres of land abandoned because they will no longer produce 
enough to pay for working them, in the low average income and the consequent poverty of Southern farmers. 

The second way to get this necessary nitrogen, the growing of leguminous crops, is not an untried way. The best farmers depend 
largely on it, and there are few who have not tried it at some time or other. But it should be the rule and not the exception. No 
Southern farmer should need to buy any nitrogen in commercial fertilizers, except for special crops or under special conditions where a 
quick-acting form is needed. The picture and the letter printed herewith show how this may be done. Crimson clover in the winter 
and cowpeas in the summer, these two crops—not necessarily following each other, ordinarily they should not—would, if properly used, 
in five years enable the farmers in the South to grow better crops than they now do without spending one cent for nitrogen, where now 
$25,000,000 is expended. 

It is only a question of whether the farmer will let nitrogen impoverish him or make it help enrich him. Can any one conceive of 
any good reason for buying at 20 cents per pound what he can get for nothing—can even get paid for taking? For the legumes not 
only supply nitrogen, they make the finest feed for all sorts of stock ; and if one-third the land planted in cotton were each year devoted 
to leguminous crops, in five years, there would not only be more bales of cotton made at a much smaller cost per bale, but there would 
also be more and better live stock in the South, better crops of all kinds, fewer bills to pay for feed and “supplies,” more money com- 
ing in and less going out, richer farmers and a more prosperous country. 

The most prosperous farmers of the South, almost without exception, get their nitrogen by growing legumes; the poorest ones get 
theirs from the fertilizer bag. One way leads to poverty, the other leads to prosperity; and it is for each man to choose which path 


he will travel. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make It. 


XXIV.—By Growing Your Own Nitrogen. 





F ANY ONE NEED of Southern soils 
¥ x could be singled out as the greatest, then 

unquestionably that greatest need would 
be organic nitrogen—nitrogen supplied through 
the agency of decaying vegetation. That nitro- 
gen ig needed on almost all our soils, thousands 
of experiments and almost universal observation 
prove beyond doubt. That farmers recognize this 
fact, is also proved by the millions of dollars an- 
nually spent in the purchase of commercial ni- 
trogen. But there is a scarcely less important 
fact which is not so generally recognized; name- 
ly, that the most effective and economical way of 
supplying this needed organic nitrogen to our 
soils is through the decay of legumes grown on 
the land. This statement must not be taken as a 
contradiction of our previous statements that the 
greatest value is obained from a legume crop 
when it is consumed by good live stock and the 
droppings returned to the land. We have al- 
ready discussed that phase of the subject, and in 
this article we propose to deal with the obtaining 
of nitrogen through the growing of legumes. 

When the nitrogen needed by our soils is ob- 
tained through decomposing legumes there is 
supplied something more than nitrogen—humus. 
This humus is no less necessary and will as sure- 
ly increase the production of our soils by im- 
proving their physical conditions. The growing 
of nitrogen, or rather the growing of nitrogen- 
gathering crops, therefore, supplies the two needs 
of our s0ils, which, taken together, unquestion- 
ably stand first in importance in any scheme of 
substantial or permanent soil improvement. 

The rotting of plants, as every one knows, is 
much increased by heat and moisture. These we 
have in abundance throughout the greater part 
of the South. We not only have longer and 
warmer summers, but more rainfali than in the 
northern and western parts of the Union. But 
this is not all. After the nitrogen in our soils 
has been made soluble we then have a period 
during which our lands are left bare and are 
washed and leached by heavy and frequent winter 
rains; whereas, in many sections of our country 
the lack of moisture or the frozen soil reduces 
the losses of nitrogen from washing and leaching 
to a minimum. 

For instance, in tests extending over a period of 
ten years, made in Minnesota where the sum- 
mers are short, the rain-fall comparatively 
light, and the cold and snow sufficient to lock the 
nitrogen in the frozen soil during the winter, it 
was found that there was from three to four 
times as much nitrogen lost from the soil under 
a system of grain farming as was taken off in the 
crops. If the losses of nitrogen are so large in 
Minnesota with her favorable climatic condi- 
tions for conserving this nitrogen in her soils, 
what must the losses amount to in our climate 
from soils equally well stocked with this plant 
food? 











st 
Two Ways to Get Nitrogen. 


LL LIVING THINGS contain nitrogen, but 
| some plants, and especially the seeds of 
GN certain plants, contain larger quantities 
than others. Notable among these highly nitro- 
genous plants are the legumes or pod-bearing 
plants. These plants, while richer in nitrogen, 
do not take it in larger quantities from the soil; 
but are able to take it from the air, nearly four- 
fifths of which is nitrogen. These plants take 
nitrogen from the air in the soil through the as- 
sistance of certain other very minute plants, call- 
ed germs or bacteria, which live on their roots. 
Some have had the erroneous idea that this nitro- 
gen gathered from the air in the soil was stored 
up in the roots, but this is not very largely the 
case. 
stored or used in the formation of the stalk, 
leaves and seeds of the plant. 

Of the cost of an 8—2—2 fertilizer, about 
four-ninths is for the two pounds in a hundred 
of nitrogen which it contains, and for an 8—-3—3 


This series of articles, prepared by Dr. Tait Butler, Associ 
ate Editor of The Progressive Farmer, will run throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series being as follows: 

June 24,—By Using Less Fire and More Sense in Dealing 

With the Old Fields, 
July 1—By Getting Rid of Stumps and Other Obstacles to 
Cultivation. 
July 8—By Going About the Growing of Morc Live Stock 
in the Right Way. 
July 15.—By Attending the Farmers’ Institutes. 





fertilizer, more than half the cost is for the ni- 
trogen. It, therefore, follows that we buy not 
far from $25,000,000 worth of nitrogen each 
year which is largely taken from Our own soils, 
when we could obtain the same amount from the 
air at less than one-third the cost. 

There is a great variety of these legumes which 
may be grown. Some grow to maturity in a 
short time, or at such a season of the year that 
they do not interfere with the growing of other 
crops. Fortunately, also, some grow during the 
season of the year that our lands are usually 
bare and, therefore, are serviceable not only as 
nitrogen-gatherers, but also as cover crops, Not 
all will do well on all soils, but nowhere in 
the South is there any lack of suitable conditions 
for growing some sort of legumes on all soils at 





Four Things You Cannot Afford 
to Forget. 





HE TWO GREATEST needs of 
Southern soils are humus and or- 
ganic nitrogen, most soils being 
sadly deficient in both. 
as 
Southern farmers buy every year not far 
from $25,000,000 worth of nitrogen, most 
of which has been drawn directly from the 
soil. This nitrogen might be supplied for 
One-third the cOst by the growing and 
turning under of leguminous crops. 
st 


Nowhere in the South is there any lack 
of suitable conditions for growing sOme 
sort of legumes On all soils at all seasons. 
The growing of these crops would not only 
prevent much of the loss of nitrogen by 
leaching and washing—which remove 
more than do all the crops we grow—but 
would at the same time gather enough 
from the air to supply the needs of all our 
staple crops. 

& 

The man who buys nitrogen for his field 
crops five years from now will not have 
lived up to his Opportunities, since the 
persistent use of summer-growing legumes 
for makfmg hay to feed live stock and of 
the winter-growing ones for cover crops 
and to turn under would in that time make 
our soils rich in nitrogen and humus and 
easily give us that “$500 More a Year” for 
which we are striving. 











It is used by the growing plant and is} | 





all seasons. When the importance of the fore- 
going facts are fully realized and acted upon, 
then will soil improvement begin in real earn- 
est. 


For the present it may be stated that bur 
clover, crimson, clover and the vetches are the 
legumes most suitable for growth during the cool 
seasons of the year and cowpeas, soy beans, al- 
falfa, velvet beans, lespedeza and red clover, the 
most serviceable for summer growth. j 

In a recent article in The Progressive Farm- 
er We gave the analyses of many of _ these 
plants, which facts should, in connection with the 
suitability of the plants to our particular condi- 
tions, be taken into consideration in selecting the 
legumes to be grown for the collecting of ni- 
trogen. 

Js 


What the Legumes Will Do for Us. 


HE WRITER HAS SEEN 29 acres of fine 
KR sandy soil with a clay subsoil from 8 to 15 

inches beneath, which had not received a 
pound of. commercial nitrogen in over twenty 
years, produce 35 bales of cotton. In short, it is 
safe to state that any farmer who five years hence 
buys nitrogen for staple field crops will not have 
lived up to his opportunities as an intelligent 
farmer, 

As intimated already, the full value of a le- 
gume crop to the soil is not measured by the ni- 
trogen gathered alone, for the mechanical condi- 
tion of the soil is always improved; but we shall 
now consider briefly and solely the value of the 
nitrogen gathered by these legumes per ton ef 





hay produced and then state the results of a few 
tests showing actual increase in the succeeding 
crops as a result of these legumes. 


Value of the Nitrogen, at 20 Cents a Pound, in 
One Ton Of Hay. 


BUCO RIONDE AWN Posse osbi6'veg Fa 3 88 o 8 eS $7.87 
Japan clover—lespedeza ........... 8.83 
WPL CG eos 050568 eh obo b 0 6A Oe Oe wor 9.15 
MEME HERO UOE Se ee es Ge eaLE Re ie 9.60 
PR MOTINUEE CLO VOR © 60.576. 5:08 565k WR Seb lv ccs 9.73 
POG WC 66 6 -eiiyhiere'd sled 6 bien Dawe 9.86 
GOW BORD ive op Ses Ws. 8440's % oS a A 10.62 
LVS Gs OE CONG Eias-6. 45510: 4: 0:56 -b'o avers 10.62 
VCORE at ai Ga celeb Va ee able Rela ba Sete 10.88 


Since from 1% tons to 2 tons of hay per acre 
is not an unusual yield for these crops, the value 
of the nitrogen gathered on an acre may be safe- 
ly estimated at from $10 to $20. 

The nitrogen in the stubble, roots and fallen 
leaves of these crops may vary from 10 to 25 per 
cent of that in the hay. For instance, if two 
tons of cowpea hay be produced per acre, contain- 
ing nitrogen worth $21.24, there would probably 
be one-fourth as much nitrogen, worth $5.31, left 
in the roots, stubble and fallen leaves, making 
the total] value of the nitrogen gathered in the 
growth of a crop of two tons of cowpea hay $26.55. 
Most of this 132% pounds nitrogen would be gath- 
ered from the air. ; 

It would require about one ton of cottonseed 
meal to supply an equal amount of nitrogen. 


2 
Some Actual Results. 


O PROVE THAT the foregoing figures are 
not exaggerations, the result of a very 
large number of tests might be cited show- 
ing that the increased yields of crops grown af- 
ter these legumes, are equal in value to the nitro- 
gen gathered. In fact, very frequently the in- 
crease in the value of the first crop immediately 
succeeding the growth of the legumes is equal to 
the estimated value of the nitrogen gathered, at 
commercial prices. Moreover, the beneficial ef- 
fects of a crop of legumes plowed into the soil are 
not confined to the first succeeding crop, but are 
shown in the subsequent crops for two or three 
years, 

The following illustrations of the practical or 
actual beneficial results from the growth of le- 
gumes are taken almost at random from hundreds 
which might be cited if space permitted: 

The North Carolina State Department of Ag- 
riculture found that a crop of bur clover in- 
creased the yield of seed cotton 400 pounds per 
acre and gave a net profit of $16. 

The Mississippi Delta Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion found that a crop of cowpeas in corn as a 
result of two years’ tests increaseg the yield of 
lint cotton 110 pounds per acre, which with cot- 
ton at 10 cents a pound, gives a value of $11 per 
acre from a crop of cowpeas grown in corn. 

At the Alabama Experiment Station in four 
tests the average increase in yield of seed cotton 
per acre in the year immediately following the 
plowing in of cowpea and velvet bean vines was 
567 pounds. 

At this same station one test with corn gave 
an increase in the first crop where velvet bean 
vines were plowed in of 81 per cent or 12.3 
bushels. When the vines of the cowpea and vel- 
vet bean were utilized as hay and only the roots 
and stubble left as fertilizer, the increases in the 
first succeeding crops were as follows: 


208 pounds of seed cotton. 
4.2 bushels of corn. 
28. bushels of oats. 
6.7 bushels of wheat. 
2.08 tons of sorghum hay. 














At another experiment station the yield of corn 
immediately following a crop of crimson clover 
was increased from 35.7 bushels per acre to 55.1 
bushels, or over 54 per cent. 

With these facts, and hundreds of others equal- 
ly convincing before us, why do we buy commer- 
cial nitrogen, and why do we not grow more le- 
gumes? By the use of the summer legumes for 
making hay to feed to live stock, and the use of 
the winter legumes for cover crops to plow under 
—by these and these alone—that ‘$500 More a 
Year” is easily within the reach of the average 
Southern farmer. Let’s make it! 
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PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 


























How to Cure Cowpea Hay. 


HAVE BEEN FIGHTING the battle for the 
vq cowpea for so many years that I am glad 
f to welcome an efficient helper in Mr. 
French. But what a change there has been in 
this respect! Twenty years ago hardly any one 
thought of a field of peas for hay, but rested sat- 
isfied with some sown among the. corn, and the 
peas gathered and sold for 50 to 75 cents per 
bushel. « 


A friend recently wrote to me: ‘‘When you 
began to write and talk cowpeas I could buy ail 
the peas I wanted for 50 cents a bushel and could 
buy land for any old price. Now peas are worth 
anywhere from $2.00 up, and dand has boomed in 
price, and it is all your fault.” Well, it is a good 
thing for a man to have been instrumental in do- 
ing some little good to his fellows, and I have 
no reason to regret the price of peas or the in- 
creased value of the land in his county. 

I am glad to see, too, that Mr. French cures 
pea hay without the fussy practices that so many 
adopt, with stakes, frames, scaffolds and all sorts 
of contrivances to lose the leaves and make poorer 
hay. I have often tried to show that there is no 
hay more easily cured than peavine hay, if you 
will only let it cure, and not go to monkeying 
with all sorts of useless and expensive contriv- 
ances to spoil it. The man who piles his hay on 
scaffolds or any sort of frame may cure it dry, 
but he will lose the best part of it, the leaves, in 
handling it. Get the hay under cover as soon as 
it is thoroughly wilted, but still limp, and it will 
cure if you let it alone, and you will have fine, 
sweet hay instead of the dry sticks that one com- 
monly sees. By using a tedder after the mower 
to toss the hay up lightly and hasten the wilting, 
I have always been able to rake into windrows in 
the afternoon all that was cut in the forenoon, 
and by turning the windrows the next morning 
could put it into cocks that afternoon, if neces- 
sary, or leave it to finish in the windrow, if the 
weather was not threatening, and the next day 
into the barn with it before the leaves get crisp. 





Alfalfa or Cowpeas ? 


VWeara)| R. A. O. MYERS TELLS in the National 
IN . Stockman and Farmer of a conversation he 
——S“ heard between two farm hands after he 
had made a talk on alfalfa at an institute. 

“Work all done, Bill?” 

“Yep.” 

“Going to the meeting to-night?’ 

“Yep.” 

‘‘Was you down to-day?” 

“Yep, the old man let me off, and told me to go 
down to the meeting and hear that fellow talk on 
alfalfa.” 

“Did you hear him?” 

“Clear through.” 

“What do you think about it?” 


“Well, I’ll tell you, he makes alfalfa look like 
a national bank on the farm, and I got to thinking 
since I went home to do my chores that if alfalfa 
is as good as he says it is, and is as easy to raise, 
it seems to me he can make more money raising it 
than he can in telling about it, for I don’t think 
he gets so awful much for his talk.” 


Alfalfa Requires Rich Land; Cowpeas Grow 
Anywhere. 


And I have often thought that if all the pains 
and labor and expense that have been spent in 
the effort to grow alfalfa in the South had been 
expended in getting big crops of cowpeas, and us- 
ing them for feed and the improvement of the 
land, we would be further ahead in farm im- 
provement than we are. Not that alfalfa is not 
a valuable plant for a hay crop, but the time and 
expense that many have spent in the effort to 
start an alfalfa patch would have given them many 
times the amount of feed in cowpeas that require 
so much less expense and give their returns so 
quickly. I believe that, as a rule, the Southern 
farmer can get more out of cowpeas and crimson 
clover than out of alfalfa, and can improve his 


land faster. Alfalfa absolutely requires rich soil. 
Cowpeas will grow anywhere in the South, and fit 
in nicely in a short rotation of crops, and will 
build up the soil more rapidily and cheaply than 
alfalfa. Cowpeas are the natural legume forage 
for the South, and while on little pet patches the 
alfalfa may give large returns after several years 
of effort, the crop for the field, the crop that can 
be depended upon to feed the stock and improve 
the soil rapidly in the South, is the cowpea. 


The Cowpea is the South’s Main Dependence. 


I have no objection to people experimenting 
with alfalfa, but I do not believe that it will ever 
be in the East what it is in the West any more 
than I believe that the cowpea will ever take the 
place of alfalfa on the Western plains. Certain 
crops find their best conditions in certain sections, 
and the conditions in the South indicate that the 
cowpea is the greatest of all legume forage crops 
for the South. 

In some sections of Mississippi and Alabama 
there seems to be a soil naturaly adapted to al- 
falfa, and here the plant should certainly be 
grown to a much larger extent than it now is. 





The Folly of Buying Nitrogen. 





;7] N ENGLAND s0i] on which only 
vq phosphoric fertilizers had been ap- 
plied gaimed in eleven years 851 
pounds of nitrogen more than soil that had 
not had fertilizer, and mOre nitrogen, too, 
than plots, which, in addition to phosphatic 
fertilizer, had nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia every year. 


& 


The late Samuel T. Earle of Queen Anne 
County, Maryland, stated in writing that 
while he farmed in the old way and ased 
complete fertilizer, he made 12 to 15 bush- 
els of wheat per acre, while after twenty 
years’ using of only acid phosphate, he had 
averaged 40 bushels of wheat per acre. 


& 


A crop of peas followed by crims°n clover 
will furnish the cotton crop the next year 
Over 40 pounds of nitrogen, and all over 
the SOuth farmers are selling that much 
nitrogen in the seed of the cotton crop, and 
trying to replace it with four pounds im 200_ 
pounds of 2—8—2. Selling their nitrogen 
for abOut 10 cents per pound and buying 
back a little at 20 cents. They are making 
their soils poor to enrich the fertilizer men, 
when they might be gathering all the ni- 
trogen they need from the air. 











For the farmer who has succeeded with alfalfa, 
we would give no more discouraging advice than 
to go ahead and do more of it; but over most of 
the South, while it may be well to experiment 
with other crops, the cowpea is the ‘‘old reliable”’ 
on which the farmer should place his main de- 
pendence. 


There is many a farmer who of late years has 
spent enough time and money in the effort to get 
an acre patch of alfalfa to have filled his barns 
every year with the best of peavine hay, while he 
was failing with alfalfa. You may think me 
cranky on this subject, but I know that the pea 
has done, and is doing, more for the South than 
alfalfa ever will. 





To Get Rid of Sheep Sorrel. 


UMEX ACETOSELLA, commonly called 
yo sheep sorrel, is acid to the taste, but the 

acidity does not come from the soil but 
from the air through the assimilation of carbon 
by the leaves. Still, the plant will grow in acid 
conditions in the soil where better plants will not, 
and the sweetening of the soil by liming will en- 
able one to smother it out with peas or clover. 
The best way is to prepare the land well and sow 
peas, giving the peas a liberal application of acid 
phosphate. Cut the peas for hay and then apply 
a dressing of lime at rate of twenty-five bushels 
of slaked lime per acre. Disk this in well and 
sow crimson clover, fifteen pounds of seed per 
acre, in early September. The clover can be 
turned under when mature in the spring and will 
help make a good crop of corn, and there will be 














little sorrel left. 


The Cowpea: Past, Present and Future 
Views 


HEN, OVER TWENTY years ago, I began 
to talk and write peas to the Southern 
farmers, an issue of a farm paper like those 
of the present, would have been an impossible 
matter. At that time I used to get letters from 
the farm papers in the North: “Please send us a 
cut of this cowpea you write about; we want to 
know more about the plant.” And year after 
year the interest in the cowpea has grown. 

I am especially glad to know that in the South, 
especially in North Carolina, there are fully one 
hundred acres of peas sown every year where one 
was sown twenty years ago; and it is one of the 
most gratifying things in my life that I have had 
some influence in this increased culture of the cow- 
pea. Therefore, the present issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer is specially interesting to me, since 
it shows so well how the pea is being appreciated. 
One ton per aere of cowpea hay is a very mod- 
erate crop, and a crop that can be made on the 
poorest of Southern lands, and $10 per acre is a 
very moderate estimate of the feeding value of 
such a crop. 

While alfalfa is certainly a valuable crop, where 
one succeeds in getting it, I believe that for the 
average Southern farm the cowpea has a greater 
value, and that we can get more feed and cheaper 
from cowpeas than from alfalfa, unless on some 
particularly rich lot, 

But about that second crop from one sowing. 
I do not believe that any one ever got a second 
growth of cowpeas if the first was mown for hay 
in the properly matured condition. If peas are 
cut before blooming, they will make a second 
growth, but both crops will not be worth as much 
as one well-matured crop. 

Mr. Tufts at Pinehurst made five tons of pea- 
vine hay per acre in two crops. But it was two 
sowings and not a second growth from the first 
sowing. But when one can make five tons of pea- 
vine hay per acre in one season, what need has he 
for spending a lot of money trying to get alfalfa 
to grow? There are conditions of a climatic char- 
acter and soil conditions, too, that make certain 
crops adapted to certain sections. The Western 
plains have the conditions for alfalfa. The South 
has the conditions for cowpeas, and in a series of 
years can get more feed from these, and do more 
good to the soil than ever can be done with al- 
falfa. 

A mixture of sorghum and peas is all right for 
soiling or for silage, but a very poor mixture to 
make hay with, for the peas will cure better with- 
out the sorghum than with it. In fact, I have 
never seen any mixture that was any improvement 
on clean pea hay, except the natural crab grass. 

















Save the Manure and Grow Silage. 





as made and spread it, and if the land 
needs mineral matter, spread some acid 
phosphate and potash, but do not waste time, 
manure and labor piling up a lot of stuff and mix- 
ing it. Composting is all right for the market 
gardener, whose valuable crops can make him af- 
ford to lose some manure in order to get it fine. 
But for the ordinary farm crops, composting never 
pays. Use the floats in the stable gutters daily 
and get the manure out on the land at once and 
with only.one handling. You cannot keep manure 
without losing value, and a manure pile is some- 
thing that should never be around the place. 


& 


Mr. Williams is right as to corn being the best 
silo crop. I have tried clover, and it kept well 
till opened, and then I never saw anything mold 
faster. I have made and stored corn on rich bot- 
tom land for less than Mr. Williams, or $1.00 per 
ton, and I got a crop of clover hay every spring 
before planting the corn, and sowed clover among 
it again at last working. I had some very rich 
bottom land, that was very foul with al] sorts of 
weeds, and I worked it in this way to clean the 
land so that I could finally get clean hay from it. 
On land of that character, a deep alluvial, one 
could keep up this annual cropping of clover and 
corn indefinitely without damage, and in any land 
it would be well to have the crimson clover crop 
precede the corn planting, and thus increase the 
amount of forage, for it will be easy to save a 
crop of crimson clover hay before time to plant 
the corn, and the clover hay will help wonder- 


Ee AUL THE MANURE out to the field as fast 














fully in balancing up the silage. 








$ 
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Crimson Clover and Cowpeas Sown To- 
gether. 


A Combination That Has Proved Profitable in Many Ways and 
That Makes It Easier to Secure a Stand of Clover. 


; HAVE FOUND from experi- 
va ence that it is absolutely es- 

sential to grow leguminous 
plants in order to utilize fertilizer to 
a good advantage. 


I have grown cowpeas and crimson 
clover exensively, and as soil improv- 
ers, as well as money and hay crops, 
these legumes will do to rely on. We 
have frequently sown the cowpea in 
our corn land at last plowing of corn 
and got more money for this crop 
than we could out of the corn crop in 
which they grew. Three years ago 
we sowed 13 bushels of Whippoorwill 
peas in 13 acres of corn land at last 
plowing, and picked 130 bushels of 
seed from this sowing besides leaving 
many that were down for the hogs. 
Those peas were sold at $2.25 per 
bushel, bringing $292.50. The 120 
bushels of corn were worth at that 
time $240, leaving $52.50 more 
money for the peas than the corn 
that grew on the same land was 
worth. On another field we sowed 
% bushel of peas and 12 pounds of 
crimson clover together at last plow- 
ing of corn and picked an average of 
nine bushels of of peas per acre, be- 
sides getting an extra heavy growth 
of crimson clover. We sow crimson 
clover alone in our corn fields at last 
plowing, at the rate of 15 to 17 
pounds of seed per acre. From this 
sowing we nearly always get a splen- 
did winter crop for our soil. But 
after careful experimenting we have 
almost abandoned sowing it alone at 
the last plowing of corn. 


How the Peas Help the Young Clover 
We found by sowing it with cow- 


@ peas that, in case clover failed, we still 


had one leguminous crop and could 
follow with rye just the same. But 
when sown with peas we have but 
few failures with the clover. It is 
greatly shaded by the peas and thus 
protected while young from the hot 
sun and parching winds. The decay- 
ing pea vines also protect and nour- 
ish the clover through the winter 
season. We also sow crimson clover 
along after wheat and oat harvest 
and get fine results. But here, as 
in our corn land, we get best results 
when sown with peas. By so sowing 
We can cut the peas for hay and still 
have the clover for a second hay 
crop, or to be turned down for green 
manure. We do the latter, as we get 
all the hay we can use from cowpeas, 
and it is a better grade of hay. The 
cowpea hay is not so good when sown 
with clover, as one must not sow 
over % bushel of pea seed per acre. 
Therefore the hay is coarse. 


We find it pays to give land in- 
tended for peas and crimson clover 
a top dressing of 250 to 300 pounds 
phosphoric acid per acre. By doing 
this we are able to take very thin 
land and get a heavy crop of both 
peas and clover. We have made 
many experimental tests to see the 
effects of turning in a good growth 
of peas and clover; and always found 
the following crop to withstand a 
drouth splendidly, make a very rapid 
growth, and yield from 200 to 400 
more pounds of seed cotton to the 
cre. In one test we found the 
wheat yield increased 7% bushels, 
and on another the corn yield was 
increased 11 bushels per acre, where 
a growth of this kind had been turn- 
ed down. We made a test with po- 
tatoes where a rank growth of crim- 
son clover and decaying peavines 
had been turned, and found that we 
had not only gotten 18 bushels more 
potatoes per acre, but they were 





much smoother, more uniform, and 
freer from scab also, 
Two Great Crops. 

Nothing will equal the cowpea 
and crimson clover sown together for 
young orchards. This mixture also 
makes a very valuable poultry pas- 
ture. We have used both cowpeas 
and crimson clover extensively as 
cattle and hog pasture and find for 
this purpose they cannot be excelled. 
To get good results from crimson 
clover one must sow on well-pre- 
pared soil. 

While on this question let me 
again thank Prof. Massey for teach- 
ing me how to save good pea hay. 
His method, in brief, is: Cut the hay 
when the pods begin to yellow, cut 
when free from dew or rain, run ted- 
der over the day following, and rake 
into small heaps the second evening. 
Let it remain so until no sap can 
be seen when vines are twisted, At 
this stage haul to barn which is as 
near airtight as possible. In this 
pack away and let it remain until 
ready for feeding. And you will have 
hay second to none, 

W. C. CROOK. 

Henderson Co., Tenn, 





SOME WHITEWASH FORMULAS. 


In response to several inquiries, 
we give herewith two whitewash for- 
mulas recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

For thesoutside: To half a bucket- 
ful of unslaked lime add two hand- 
fuls of common salt, and soft soap 
at the rate of one pound to fifteen 
gallons of wash. Slake slowly, stir- 
ring all of the time. This quantity 
makes two bucketfuls of very ad- 
hesive wash, which is not affected by 
rain, 

For the inside: Slake lime with 
water and add sufficient skim-milk 
to bring to the consistency of cream. 
To each gallon add one ounce of salt 
and two ounces of brown sugar dis- 
solved in water. The germicidal 
value of these two recipes may be 
increased by adding three-fourths of 
a pound of chloride of lime to every 
thirty gallons of wash. 

A good whitewash which will not 
rub off easily is made as follows: 

Slake a half bushel of lime in 
boiling water, keeping it just cover- 
ed during .the process. Strain and 
add a peck of salt dissolved in warm 
water. Mix thoroughly, let stand for 
several days, heating it when ready 
to apply. 

For outside work a good wash is 
made by slaking a half-bushel of 
lime in boiling water and straining. 
Add to this 2 pounds sulphate of 
zinc and 1 pound salt dissolved in 
water. 

Another wash which is said to last 
almost ag well as paint, is this: Slake 
in boiling water % bushel of lime, 
strain, and add 2 pounds gulphate of 
zinc, 1 pound common salt, % pound 
whiting. Mix to proper consistency 
and apply hot. 

For chicken houses, stables, or any 
place where a disinfectant is needed, 
it is advisable to add carbolic acid 
to the whitewash. A very simple s0- 
lution is made by slaking the lime 
in hot water and adding a fluid 
ounce of crude carbolic acid to 
every three gallons of the wash. Ap- 
ply hot. When cracks are to be 
filled, use a spray pump for putting 
on the whitewash. 





Ella—Her face speaks for itself. 
Stella—Yes; and it is pretty plaiz 
talk.—Chicago News. 





THE AMERICAN PEANUT HARVESTER 
“DOES THE WORK OF SEVEN MEN.” 


It Digs, Shakes and Piles the peanuts with one 
operation. Recent improvements make it pos- 
sible to harvest all varieties regardless of growth 
of vines. 













We want live agents, 
and make special in- 
troductory price on 
first machine sold in 
each locality. We 
also make machines 
for planting and pick- 
ing. 


fENOTE—If you intend to harvest peanuts with machinery, plant them in untform rows 
not less than two and one-half feet apart. Work well and lay by on a uniform ridge, taking 
oare not to leave bumps in the middle of the row. Plant two or three rows parallel to fence 
cr ditch for convenience in turning at the end of rows. 

Write for booklet and prices. 


American Peanut Harvester Corporation, 
PETERSBURG, VA. : 








COLE 


THE 
Guano Spreader, Cultivator and Lister 





FEED YOUR CROP AT THE RIGHT TIME TO 
MAKE FRUIT AND INCREASE YOUR YIELDS 


The cut shows the Spreader with Cultivator Attachment 
ready to cultivate the crop nicely and at the same time give 
it a side dressing of guano, without the loss of any time or 
labor. 


For applying guano in the spring before planting the 
Cultivator Attachment is removed and two strong Plow Feet 
are provided with each machine. Attach these Plow Feet to 
the side bars of Spreader and you have the best Double Foot 
Spreader and Lister on the market. 


This machine is just the thing for intelligent, wide-awake 


farmers and you should send in your order at once. It means 


more money from your crops. 


Price Complete, Freight Prepaid to Your Station, 


$12.50. 











_ THE COLE MFG. CO., 


Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Bur Clover—Conditions of Successful 
Growth. 





oF | UBSCRIBERS from _ several 
iS Southern States have recently 
(28) asked for information about 
bur clover. 

The chief use of bur clover is 
cover crop during the winter 
spring, to gather nitrogen for soil 
improvement, and as an early pas- 
ture. It is an annual and. must be 
sown every year or sufficient seed 
allowed to ripen to re-seed itself. 

It makes an early spring growth 
and sufficient seed will ripen from 
May 1 to May 20, according to loca- 
tion, to re-seed the land. 

In two years’ experiments on one 
of the test farms of the North Caro- 
lina State Department of. Agriculture 
bur clover produced sufficient growth 
of hay to yield an average of $28.27 
worth of nitrogen per acre at cur- 
rent prices in mixed commercial fer- 
tilizers. On two plats fertilized with 
the same quantities of phosphoric 
acid and potash, but the one having 
grown a crop of bur clover and the 
other having been fertilized with 120 
pounds of cottonseed meal, the bur 
clover plot gave at the rate of 400 
pounds more seed cotton per acre. At 
4 cents a pound for seed cotton this 
would give an increased profit of $16 
per acre. The increased cost of pick- 
ing, etc., would be covered by the 
120 pounds of cottonseed meal used 
on the other plot, which would leave 
a net profit of $16 for the crop of bur 
clover. 

That a heavy crop of bur clover 
was grown is shown by the fact that 
nearly three tons of hay were obtain- 
ed as an average of two years trials 
on this farm, but half that growth 
would yield a profit sufficient to more 
than justify the.use of this plant as 
a winter cover crop on the cotton 
fields. 


Value as a Pasture Crop and as Win- 
ter Cover. 

Its chief value as a pasture crop 
is in the fact that it affords pasture 
during. February and March when 
there is a scarcity of green feed. 
While it is a legume, and rich in 
protein, it is not readily eaten by 
stock except when other more palat- 
able green feed is not obtainable. 

It grows on a great variety of 
soils and will, under proper condi- 
tions, probably do well practically 
throughout our entire territory. 

Bur clover may be sown at the last 
working of the corn or cotton crop. 
In fact, that is probably the best 
time to sow it if seed in the bur is 
used instead of clean seed. It takes 
the burs some time to rot and unless 
sown in July or August a stand is 
not so certain. If clean seed are 
used, later sowing may be advisable. 

The seed may be sown broadcast 
and lightly covered with a cultivator 
at the last working. When level 
cultivation is practiced this will be 
found satisfactory, but if the turn 
plow is used in cultivating, the seed 
may be covered too deeply unless a 
very large quantity is used. 


Inoculation. 


After the seed burs ripen they fall 
to the ground and are usually swept 
up in gathering the seed. In this 
way more or less soil and trash are 
gathered with the seed burs and suf- 
ficient of the germs or bacteria usu- 
ally adhere ‘to the burs to inoculate 
a fresh soil if a liberal quantity of 
seed be used—about two bushels to 
the acre. If clean seed are used, it 
will be necessary to inoculate the soil 
in some way if bur clover has not 
been recently grown successfully on 
this soil, and the most satisfactory 
way to inoculate—as for any of the 
legumes—is to obtain a few hundred 
pounds of soil for each acre, from a 


as a 
and 


field that has produced a good crop 
of this clover. Even with the seed 
sown in the burs, complete and satis- 
factory inoculation is ngt usual the 
first year, but the second year it usu- 
ally becomes sufficient. It is usually 
claimed that soil that has grown al- 
falfa or melilotus successfully is in- 
oculated for bur clover. 

Many failures to obtain a stand of 
this plant are recorded and in the 
opinion of the writer they are most 
often due to sowing too late, when 
the seed are in the burs, and to the 
lack of inoculation. 


Follow Bur Clover With Corn. 


There is probably no winter cover 
crop from which the best results can 
be obtained in time to prepare the 
land again for cotton. For this rea- 
son, as well as for many others, some 
other crop should follow the cotton 


‘and bur clover. 


If corn be planted after the bur 
clover, ample time exists for the rip- 
ening of the clover, the proper pre- 
paration of the land and the growth 
of the corn crop. As soon as enough 
of the bur clover has ripened to in- 
sure re-seeding of the land—May 1 
to 20——-the land should be well brok- 
en, thoroughly harrowed and the 
corn planted. We advise our readers 
who are thinking of trying bur clover 
for the first time, to sow only a small 
area, say one acre. Procure seed in 
the burs and also, if practicable, 200 
to 500 pounds of soil from a field 
where the crop is now growing well. 
Sow the latter part of July or in 
August, and after a success has been 
achieved on one acre the seed and the 
inoculated soil are at hand for sow- 
ing several acres if desired. 

As a cover crop and soil improver 
bur clover is worth much more than 
it will cost to grow it, but get your 
soil inoculated and learn how to 
handle it before you try it on a large 
scale. 





A GREAT COMBINATION CROP. 





thoroughly before sowing and double 
harrow after sowing to cover seed 
well. 

Feed all crops on the farm, make 
and save your own fertilizer and ak 
independent. | 

I think the winter pasture worth | 
nearly as much as the land rent. Be- | 
sides the calves, shoats and goats will 
leave a lot of manure in the fields to | 
help the crop along. 

The clover makes a fine fall feed. | 
Mine is six inches high now, sown in| 
June and July, and covers the ground. 
A 22-degree freeze this week had no) 
effect on it. I want to sow 25 to 40/| 
acres the next season, after haying. 

It works for me in winter and 
builds up my land when most grasses 
are dead. A. M. WORDEN. 

Coffee Co., Tenn. 


Editorial Comment: This letter 
of Mr. Worden’s was written in De- 
cember last; but now is the time to! 
sow the turnips and crimson clover. 
It is eertainly a combination worth 
trying. 


ROOFINGS 


ME” 
Double Flint Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.95; apy at #22, 8 ply at $2.70 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 
(Smooth Finish) 

1 ply at $1.85: 2 ae Bon $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 








The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Roofing that monoy can buy 

and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The Le named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Nails and Liquid Cement 
Gentine. ok which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 

We Prepay Freigkt to your Rallread Station ° 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 

Samples and Catalog ‘F’’ mailed tree for the 


Turnips and Crimson Clover Make| asking. 


Quantities of Feed and Improve 
the Soil. 


Messrs. Editors: I have just ob- 
tained the figures on our turnip- 
elover combination crop—2 acres. 
The turnip crop will make 600 to 
700 baskets from two acres, worth 
25 cents per basket, at a low esti- 
mate, equals $150.00. We cut near- 
ly two tons of the finest kind of hay 
per acre worth $15.00 per ton, 
$60.00. The prcespects for next sea- 
son’s crop are far better than last 
year, though a very dry fall indeed. 

We estimate improved condition 
of land $10 or more per acre—$20, 
likely much more, making a total of 
$230.00. 

The debit side shows land rent, 
$2.50 per acre, $5.00; 20 loads ma- 
nure, and hauling, at $1.50, $30.00; 
plowing 2 acres, $2; double discing 
and double harrowing before sowing, 
$2; % bushel clover seed, at $5, $2.50; 
2 pounds turnip seed, at 25 cents, 
50 cents; harvesting and hauling in 
clover, $5.50; seeding broadcast mix- 
ed seed 50 cents, harvesting turnips 
$17.50; a total of $65.50; leaving a 
net profit of $87.25 per acre on land 
worth $25.00 and so poor five years 
ago it was not worth planting with- 
out fertilizer, and poor crops with 
it. This was also a very dry season. 

The clover leaves the land in fine 
condition for corn, cane or other 
crop to follow. 

We followed crimson clover with 
sorghum and black peas mixed the 
past season, and raised the greatest 
crop of forage ever seen here. Moral: 





manure well, plow deep, harrow 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our Prices Cement Lime. Plaster. &o., &e 
= 








HE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK. 
JOHN T. PULLEN, Pres, | CHARLES ROOT, Cashier, 


4 PER CENT INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 


Write for further information. 











EXCURSION TO NORFOLK. 


The Seaboard announces the first excursion 
to Norfolk, Tuesday, June 29th, 1909, 

Train leaves Raleigh at 9.30 a. m., Durham 
at9,30a.m. Takes on passengers ‘at Oxford, 
Henderson and Louisburg. Arrive at Ports- 
mouth 3.30 p.m., returning leave Portsmouth 
at 9,00 a. m,, July Ist. 

First class excursion, fine opportunity for 
short recreation at the popular Virginia 
seashore resorts. For information see the 
ticket agents or address Cc. H. GATT 















District Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N. C. 


ANSWE 


This Ad and Get My Big FREE Book and Save $60 
Buy direct from the biggest spreader factory in 
the world—| ice has made it—Save dealer jo 
and catalog t bouse pr profit. i such price as I make 
on this high coer been made 
a Here’s the 
1. h e prieae one based 
na Aa y ‘ay the freight right to 
our station. Ton fa AAS pay for actual material, 
pond ae on = Small on this enormous 


GALLOWAY 


Get my bran new proposition with ih agar gh 
nina Roe made on a — class spreader, with my 
mths your money after you 
a: ‘mont Tele nota oad Y pay! investment. 
tion? IfIdid not have 
vast ooneeeet {rook Dotd Sane are such an _ 
20,000 farmers have stam their O. K. on 
They all tried it 30 days just likeI -* 
to try it--30 DAYS FR’ Five Sizes—inol bee 
New Complete Steel Gear Spreader—70-bu. Size. 
mn 4 me @ postal, and cape atlowny, send me 
and Bi BOOK FREE 
rd tow! prices direct from your factory."* 
. Nobody can beat it. 
we. GALLOWAY ©O._.. 43 





























Baling 
erase f 


= 





carefully 
selected 
material; the 
latest improve- 
ments ; expert workmanship and su- 
pervision throughout their making, ex - 
plain the unapproached superiority of 
Dederick’s Baling Presses. 

Famous for their speed and unusual 
capacity, their neat work and remarkable 
endurance. Presses for all purposes. 
Catalog giving full information free.‘ 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 64 Tivoxt Sr., 
“= Aupany, N.Y. 


[SAW MILLS] 


Whether you want a Jittle mill for custom 
sawing or one that will cut 50,000 ft.oflumber 
a day, we have it for you in the Knight Mills 
of modern build and construction. Wemake 
eight stzes of mills (portable and stationary) 
and aline of saw-mill appliances and ma- 
chinery that is abreast of the times. It will 
pay you to know about Anight Head Blocks, 
Set Works, Swing Saws, Single Saw and 
Gang Edgers, Selt Feed Rip Saws, etc. Write 
for free Catalog to tell you of the up-to-date 
things in our line, 
Send for it today. 
THE KNIGHT MFC. CO, 
19931 8. Market 8t. 
Canton, Ohio 


- 
































A press unexcelled for one or two horses. 
Mounted on wheels or without. mountings. 
Price $50.00—less than any other press of same 
strength and capacity. Get our special prices, 
freight paid. SANDERS MFG. CO., Dalton, Ga. 


N. L. WILLET SEED CO., 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Get Weekly Current Price List. 


To approved parties we will sell 
Mixed Cow feas at $1.30, and Amber 
Sorghum at $1.50 per bushel in good 
amounts f. 0. b. Augusta sacked paya- 
ble October ist without interest. 

















Two, Years’, Credit Why Shoul. Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 








We save you $100 and more on 
the purchase of a piano. 


CORNISH 


T 
Sez in tbrlet pianos a strictly high grade piano 
or organ in your home, freight paid if you wish, 
atrock-bottom factory price, upon terms 
of your own choice, giving you 1 year to test 
theinstrument before you need decideto keepit 
and we give youan lronclad Bond of In- j 
demnity which holds us to this offer and also 4 
fm insuresinstrument against defect for 25 years. 
Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 
The most beautiful piaro and organ catalogue 
issued; it shows the choicest of our 50 latest 
ptries and explains things you ought to know 
whether you buy from us or elsewhere. The 
book ts yours for the asking. Write for it now. 


From FactorytoHome 
On aYear’s Free Trial 


Easy Terms 











he Cornish Plan 


Washington, N.J. 


one-third—b’"), 
Established Over 66 Years ont Cornish pla. : 
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PROFITABLE FARMING 








Fertile land at reasonable prices; 
a mild and healthful climate; three 
crops a s€ason from the same land— 
and good markets forthem. These 
are some of the advantages of the 
splendid Eastern Carolina posts d 





recently opened up by the : : : 
NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Some splendid opportunities for the | 
farmer, trucker, fruit-grower, stock- 
man, dairyman, poultryman, busi- 
ness man and manufacturer. : : : 
Deacriptive booklet free. 


FE. L 








- MERRITT, 
Land and Industrial Agent, 
NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
Norfolk, Va. 














ihe tek FENCES 
Raleigh Marble Works 


COOPER BROS., 


RALEIGH, - - 
Catalogue Free. 


s+ N, 6, 
We Pay the Freight. 





ves ss 
100 NOT BUY steerer soe 


til you receive our latest 


any price un 
t catalo one illustrating ore 
eee bic bieele — BS learned our 
’ prices rvelous new 
is on Ree will cost 


ONE. CENT::. postal aud very 


VAM thing will be sent you aneey AY Y- postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
ens a? vot: ite it now. 

IRE oaster- ir: ©8, Built 
ap-Wheels and all sundries at half aoe ¢ 


kind 
new afere. & 














MEAD CYCLE GG. Dept 6282 eae | 


DAISY FLY po ea R Eaceepataiectae 





Neat, clean, poms 
tal, convenient, cheap, 
Lasts all season. | 
Made of metal, cannot | 
spill or tip over, will not | 
soil or injure anything. } 
¥i Guaranteed effective, 
4] Of all dealers or sent 
@ prepaid for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMEBS | 





150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N, ¥. 


FARM USES _ 


of CARBOLINEUM are completely explained in 
BULLETIN 26 | 
covering Kinds and Habits of Lice—The care | 
of Silos, Presérvative Treatment of Shingles | 
and Fence Posts, and the Care of Fruit aad 
Shade Trees. Mailed free upon request. 
Endorsed by U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
CARBOLINI EUM WOOD yg ag co. 
357 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YOR 








this paner. 














In all 
The World 


of Pianos 


You will never find a pi- 
ano just like the artistic 
Stieff. 


There is an individua- 
lity about the Stieff piano 
all its own. 


That beautiful singing, 
sonorous~ tone, wondrous 
volume and perfect action, 
Place it in a sphere above 
all comparison, 

Why should any one buy 
an inferior piano when they 
can buy the artistic Stieff 
or Shaw piano direct from 
its maker? The price is 
within reach of the most 
economical buyer while the 
grade is beyond competi- 
tion. 


Don’t take chances of buy- 


ing a cheap or medium 
grace piano. Write Stieff, 








Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St, Charlotte, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 


Mention this paper. 
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"Our new 86 page Catalog 
shows and describes over 
60 styles of — on which 
we save you from $20 to 
in middlemen’s proft and ex- 
Let us mail Ex one 


Free. GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO., Atlanta, Ga. [> 


Station 6. 











| The McKamey Bros., 


Want to get some good tenants for next sea- 
When writing advertisers, please mention | | son, 


Pt. Lavaca, 
Tetras, 


industrious, sober farmers with good 


' outfits. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to “Aunt Mary,’ care of Progresswe Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 














Out in the Fields. 





By Elizabeth B. Browning. 


HE LITTLE CARES that fret- 

Ws ted me, 
I lost them yesterday 

Among the fields above the sea, 

Among the winds at play, 
Among the lowing of the herds, 

The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing of the birds, 

The humming of the bees. 





The fears of what might come to pass, 
I cast them all away 

Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 

Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good are 

born, 

Out in the fields with God. 








Canning for the Family. 


It Pays to Can All You Oan—Directions for Canning Our Most 
Common Fruits. 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N, C, 


ANNING is the process of 
i making and keeping fruit 
sterile. Sterilization is the 
process of destroying bacterial life, 
and anything that has undergone this 
process is said to be sterilized. Fruit 
that is thoroughly sterilized can not 
spoil. Therefore, keeping fruit is 
simply a case of so cooking it that 
all germ life is kiled, then having 
the jars sterile and excluding the 
air from it so that more germs may 
not enter. Sugar is a preservative 
and is used partly for that purpose 
and partly for the sweetness it gives. 
Once all fruit was either dried or 
done up with sugar, pound for pound. 
Now, with improved bottles canning 
is a simple process. Everything 
must be clean, that is, free from 
spores of mold or germs that pro- 
mote decay. First, the jars, funnels, 
tops, spoons, etc., must be heated. It 
is best to put everything, except the 
rubbers, in cold water and bring 
them to a boil. They can be washed 
well in cold water, and then set in 
the hot oven if the stove top is not 
available. The jar and cover must 
be inverted on a cloth wet in boil- 
ing water or else the cover must be 
put on the jar after being heated, 
while waiting for its store of fruit. 
Care must be taken that no fingers 
or clothes touch the inside of jar or 
top. 


The Utensils Needed in Canning. 


Agate, enamel or earthenware 
vessels are better than tin or iron. 
Wooden spoons are better than met- 
al, unless, possibly silver, and cloth 
strainers should be preferred to wire 
ones. If it is necessary to use metal, 
be as quick as possible, and do not 
leave a metal spoon in a kettle of 
cooked fruit. 


Glass-top jars are best. Pint ones 
are more economical for the ordinary 
family. The less lettering there is 
in a bottle the easier it is to get 
clean. 


Rubber rings should be new every 
year. They become porous and brit- 
tle and the sugar in one jar of fruit 
will usually cost as much as a dozen 
rings. Dip them in hot water before 
putting on bottle, but do not allow 
them to stand init. The fruit should 
be fresh, firm and not over-ripe. Re- 
move well all bad or bruised places, 
and cut a goodly section out with 
any moldy spot. 

In filling the jar, let the bottle 
stand on a cloth wrung out of boiling 
water. -A silver spoon placed in the 
jar while being filled, lessens risk 
of breakage. Fill the jar to over- 
flowing, run the handle of the spoon 
around the inside of the jar to help 





the air bubbles to escape, put on the 
cover and screw tight. Invert the 
jar, and if syrup oozes out, remove 
cover and rubber, put on fresh rub- 
ber, refill with boiling syrup and 
screw cover on again. It must be 
absolutely air tight. 


Keeping Fruit. 


In keeping the fruit, whether ean- 
ned, preserved or jellied, remember 
to keep it away from places that 
favor the growth of mold. If a cool, 
dry place is not available, a warm, 
dry shelf is better than a dark, cool, 
moist cellar. If the place is light, 
wrapping paper can be put around 
the jars to keep = fruit from fad- 
ing. 

There are three excellent methods 
of canning fruit. First, making a 
syrup and cooking the fruit in it; 
second, packing the jars full of fruit, 
pouring in the syrup, covering loose- 
ly, immersing in water, and cooking; 
third, letting the sun and sugar act 
slowly upon the fruit. 


Canning. 


To do fruit according to the first 
method, allow 1-3 its weight in sugar 
and 2% to 3 cups of water for each 
pound of sugar. Of course, the 
amount of water must depend some- 
what on the kind of fruit. Boil 
sugar and water ten minutes to make 
a syrup, then cook a small amount of 
the fruit at a time in the syrup. Hard 
fruits, like pineapple or quince, are 
best if first boiled in clear water un- 
til nearly soft and then put in the 
syrup to finish cooking. 

I am giving one recipe for each 
type of fruit. It should always be 
remembered that while fruit must be 
sterilized, any additional ‘cooking 
alters the flavor of the fruit unneces- 
sarily. The use of any form of eom- 
mercial preservative is not only 
harmful to the digestive organs, but 
is an acknowledgement of lack of 
cleanliness on the part of the house- 
wife. 

Canned Apples. 

Wipe, quarter, core and pare firm 
apples. Weigh and make a syrup of 
1-3 the weight in sugar and 2% cups 
water to each pound of sugar. Boil 
syrup ten minutes. Cook apples in 
it until soft, a few at a time. Fill 
jars and follow general directions for 
canning. 

Canned Peaches. 

Wipe peaches. Dip in boiling wa- 
ter just long enough to loosen skin. 
Plunge in a little sterile cold water, 
and can, If the peach is very soft, it 
is made firmer by peeling, putting 
the sugar over the fruit, letting it 
stand all night. In the morning 
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drain off the syrup, boil, add fruit, 
cork and put in jars. 


Canned Strawberries or Raspberries. 


Wash fruit lightly, hull and sprin- 
kle with the sugar. Allow to stand 
all night. In the morning drain, boil 
syrup and add fruit. Bring jar to 
boil and seal. 


Canned Quince. 


Wipe, quarter, core and pare. Fol- 
low general directions for canning. 
Quinces are improved by being can- 
ned with an equal amount of sweet 
apples. 

Pineapple. 


In doing up pineapple, whether it 
be shredded or done in cubes, care 
should be taken that the core is all 
removed. Pineapple should always 
have at least half as much sugar as 
fruit, and if shredded, no water is re- 
quired. 


It Pays to Put Up Fruit at Home. 


“Is it economy to do up our own 
fruit?” is often asked. It certainly 
is economy. In dollars and cents 
spent it is a valuable saving. Much 
fruit in winter lessens doctors’ bills, 
decreases the desire for alcoholic 
stimulants and increases th general 
bodily health, besides adding to the 
pleasure of the meal. Preserved fruit 
is a valuable source of mineral salts 
and carbohydrate from which we get 
our energy and ‘nervous strength. 

It is to be regretted that space is 
necessarily so limited that the ques- 
tions of pickles, ‘canned vegetables, 
unfermented fruit juices, fruit vine- 
gars and such things can not be dis- 
cussed. I shall, however, have some 
recipes for preserves, jams, jellies, 
etc., in an early issue, and I hope you 
will all prepare for winter every bit of 
unused fruit and vegetables in your 
garden. I wish you good luck with 
all of them, and hope that the small 
girl or boy in your family will long 
ask for the slice of bread and butter 
and jam. 





Preserving Powders Dangerous. 


“ There are a great many brands of 
so-called ‘‘preserving powders’ on 
the market. These are sold not only 
under advertised trade names but by 
druggists and peddlers everywhere. 
In the directions for use the house- 
wife is told to fill the jar with the 
fruit or vegetable to be canned, to 
cover with water, and to add a tea- 
spoonful of the powder. It is true 
that these powders may prevent the 
decay of the fruit or vegetable, but 
they also encourage uncleanly, care- 
less work, and in the hands of in- 
experienced persons may be dan- 
gerous. While with small doses the 
influence may not be apparent in 
normal health, with a child or an 
invalid the effect may be of a serious 
nature. The proper way to sterilize 
is by means of heat, and as this can 
be done very easily and cheaply the 
use of chemical preservatives in can- 
ning is not to be recommended.— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 359. 





A Valuable Bulletin on Canning. 


Dear Aunt Mary: The most valu- 
able publication on canning that 1 
have seen is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
359, “Canning Vegetables in the 
Home,” just published by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Any of 
your readers who may desire a copy 
can get one. Apply by postal card 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

W. A. GRAHAM, 
N. C. Commissioner of Agriculture. 





“Pa, what is a philosopher?” “A 
philosopher, Jimmie, is a man who 
thimks he has got through being a 
fool.’”’-—Detroit Free Press. 





Ghe Philosophy of Canning. 


: SUALLY THE FARMER’S WIFE cans her tématoes, 
Ky preserves her fruits, and leaves her most wholesome and 

-—J nutritious vegetables to decay in the field, under the 
impression that it is impossible to keep them. This is a great 
mistake. It is just as easy to keep corn or string beans as it 
ig to keep tomatoes, if you know how. 

The secret of canning or preserving lies in complete ster- 
ilization. The air we breathe, the water we drink, all fruits 
and vegetables are teeming with minute forms of life which 
we call bacteria, or molds, or germs. These germs are prac- 


ion of air from canned articles, which was formerly supposed to 
be so important, is unnecessary provided the air is sterile or 
free from germs. The exclusion of air is necessary only be- 
cause in excluding it we exclude the germ. If a glass bottle 
is filled with some vegetable which ordinarily spoils very rap- 
idly—for instance, string beans—and, instead of a cork, is 
stoppered with a thick plug of raw cotton and heated until all 
germ life is destroyed, the beans will keep indefinitely. The 
air can readily pass in and out of the bottle through the plug 
of cotton, while the germs from the outside air are caught 
and held in its meshes. This shows that the germs and their 
spores or seeds are the only causes of spoilage that we have to 
»deal with in canning. 

Even after sterilization is complete the work is not yet 
done. The spores of bacteria are so light that they float about 
in the air and settle upon almost everything. The air is alive 
with them. A bubble of air no larger than a pea may contain 
hundreds of them. Therefore, it is necessary after sterilizing 
a jar of vegetables to exclude carefully all outside air. If one 
bacterium or one of its spores should get in and find a resting 
place, in the course of a few days the contents of the jar would 
spoil. This is why the exclusion of air is an important factor, 
not because the air itself does any damage but because of the 
ever-present bacteria. 

All of this may seem new-fashioned and unnecessary to 
some housekeepers. The writer has often heard it said: ‘My 
grandmother never did this, and she was the most successful 
woman at canning that I ever knew.’ Possibly so, but it must 
be remembered that grandmother made her preserves — deli- 
cious they were, too—and canned her tomatoes, but did not at- 
tempt to keep the most nutritious and the most delicately flav- 
ored vegetables, such as lima beans, string beans, okra, aspar- 


tically the sole cause of decomposition or rotting. The exclus- | 








agus, or even corn.—Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 359. 











Home Canning in Glass Jars. 





How “Sincere” Puts Up a Variety of Attractive and Appetizing 
Products. 


Dear Aunt Mary: 


I have canned|failure to do this is the secret of 


fruit a good many seasons with only; much loss in canning. 


the ordinary appliances. But now-a- 


I do not seed the damsons for 


days we have many new and improv- , canning, but cook them thoroughly 
ed contrivances that make canning | let the seed settle, all that will, and 


fruit a pleasure. 
have just purchased, 
shaped cup that screws on to the | 
glass jar so that one can fill the jars, 
pouring in a large quntity at each 
time, instead of worrying with try- 
ing to pack in the fruit with a spoon, 
a piece at a time, 

For canning peaches, apples and 
most hard fruits, I prepare as for 
immediate use and cook’ before 
canning. Small fruits, as-plums, cher- 
ries, berries, etc., I pack into the 
jars, cover with water and boil from 
one to two hours, or until the fruit 
looks clear and settled. 

I use Mason jars and “sure-keep”’ 
rubbers. I have jars, lids and rub- 
bers well cleaned and fitted up be- 
fore I begin. I seal the jars up hot, 
then turn them upside down, and if 
they sizzle they are not air tight, 
and must be re-tightened, or in some 


cases refitted with other lids or rub- | 





One little affair, I} what are left in the fruit I can, and 
is a funnel , then take those few out when I go 


to use the fruit in the winter. Then 
it is cold, and a jar at a time, one 
does not mind the work. Grapes 
cooked in this way will shed most of 
the seed in the bottom, and they 
can be left in the vessel. 

Beans can be snapped, cocked in 
salt water two hours, canned and 
cooked in the jar an hour longer, 
sealed, and kept indefinitely. 

For air-tight pickles, I pack the 
jar well, cover with vinegar, and boil 
the jar one hour, and seal. If “sweet 
spiced pickles” are desired, add sugar 
and spice to taste, before cooking. 
Try to use particular effort to pre- 
serve the form and color of the 
fruits. Yellow tomatoes cooked in 
the jar are lovely, as are the red 
ones, and are pretty served as 
dessert. 

The large acid red and yellow 


bers. This is important, and the|plums are fine in the same way. 
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These, however, may be cooked be- 
fore canning, with equal success. I 
have canned quinces cut into uni- 
form pieces, cooked done, but not 
enough to soften. These are nice to 
be eaten just so, but better if drain- 
ed of the syrup and candied when 
needed. A little ginger-root and 
lemon peel improves the flavor. 
Pears are delightful prepared in the 
same manner. 

I have had great success canning 
pepper, The big bell péppers, either 
ripe or green, will do. For the ripe, 
boil them tender, put into an earth- 
enware vessel of salt water, chang- 
ing the water several times over a 
day and night, to get the “hot” of the 
pepper soaked out. Then take a 
sharp knife and strip the skin off 
the halves, which must have been 
seeded before cooking. Put back 
to boil. If they still taste too hot, 
change the water again, and can as 
any fruit. These are simply fine for 
pepper sandwiches. For the green, 
just soak in salt water over-night, 
boil and can. These can be pickled 
as needed for use. 

The key to successful canning lies 
in the proper degree of doneness. 
Fruit underdone or overdone is apt 
to ferment. Another chief item is to 
have thoroughly sterilized vessels 
and pure water that has not been 
previously boiled. Water that has 
set on the stove and been heated and 
re-heated ig not fit to use for any 
culinary purpose, It ig also best to 
use only the choicest fruit for can- 
ning, using the inferior portions for 
fruit butters, jams, etc. 

Another important point in can- 
ning is to take a pride in the work. 
Try to have the jars as clear as crys- 
tal, the fruit prepared“daintily, and 
in whole pieces, halves or quarters. 
The syrup should be clear and the 
fruit should settle with the syrup 
over the top. 

In conclusion, I am very much of 
the opinion of ‘‘Samanthy”’: If we 
want our particular ‘‘Josiah’’ to see 
things with our eyes, why, a good 
dinner ig the best producer of this 
optical phenomenon. 

So I just roll up my sleeves, and 
say, “Bring on your fruit and I will 
do the rest.’’ Of course this doesn’t 
include getting in the stove wood 
and water. That is Josiah’s part of 
the business. SINCERE. 

Clarke Co., Ga. 





HOW TO CAN CHERRIES. 


Directions for Putting Them Up So | 
as to Retain Their Natural Color 
and Flavor. : 


Dear Aunt Mary: To succeed best 
in saving fruits and vegetables, they 
should be gathered early in the morn- 
ing and used as soon as possible. The 
least fermentation caused by keeping 
over-night, brings with it the danger 
of loss after that fruit is put up. The 
fruit should be gathered just before 
it is fully ripe, and vegetables while 
still quite tender. The whole process 
of canning should be quickly done; 
have kettle, jars, etc., all ready so 
that when the fruit is pared it will 
not have to stand and turn dark. 
Then with everything piping hot, 
rubbers and tops as well as jars, it is 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 
subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the of any vertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be repo: us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“Tam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” - 











The Exact Facts About Hook-Worm 
Diseas 
By HE FAR-REACHING importance of Dr. 
Charles W. Stiles’s discovery of the hook- 
worm disease is now universally recog- 
nized. To the South it is a matter of supreme sig- 
nificance, and it is gratifying to see that the press 
and our educational] leaders are now no less thor- 
oughly aroused to its importance than our phy- 
sicians themselves. 

There is indeed great hope for our Southern 
country in this discovery. For generations we 
have had a class of people of the best stock that 
the world knows, “the purest Anglo-Saxon blood 
in America,’ as we have proudly claimed, and 
yet strangely marked by such inertia and unpro- 
gressiveness as to excite the comment of all trav- 
elers and students of society. Travelers from 
other sections observing them have always ex- 
plained the trouble upon either one or the other 
of two theories, both alike hurtful and discredit- 
able to the South. The first theory has been that 
these people were hopelessly degenerate, and the 
second has been that the climate of the South 
was hopelessly unhealthy. 

Dr. Stiles’s discovery shows that neither one of 
these assumptions is correct. The trouble is not 
the fault either of our climate in itself or of de- 
generacy in the character of the people. The 
trouble is a physical one caused by a parasite 
probably brought over from Africa by the ne- 
groes, and which can live only in a warm climate. 

If the discovery stopped here, little good would 
have been accomplished, but the good news goes 
further. It is not only easy.and cheap to cure a 
person attacked by hookworm disease, but it is 
possible to stamp out the trouble entirely—just 
as we are exterminating the cattle tick in the 
South and thereby exterminating Texas fever, 
the hookworm like the tick being a parasite which 
can live only in a warm climate, but which sci- 
ence has at last found a cheap, practical and easy 
way of combating. 

There is nothing discreditable about having 
hookworm disease. The parasite exists in the 
soil and any person going barefooted may be- 
come infested. Children of all classes are likely 
therefore to.develop the trouble, and wherever 
a boy or girl becomes sallow-faced, colorless and 
listless, especially if there has been a ease of 





“ground itch,” hookworm disease is probable, 
and the simple treatment advised may not only 
restore health but may actually save life. Thou- 
sands and thousands of children in the South 
have undoubtedly died who might have been 
saved if Dr. Stiles’s discovery had been made a 
hundred years ago. A North Carolina country 
doctor reported the other day that of 120 pale 
persons treated by him, 114 had hookworm dis- 
ease. 

We mention these things now simply as pre- 
liminary to saying that Dr. Stiles, whose investi- 
gations have given him national and even inter- 
national fame, has prepared for The Progressive 
Frmer what is perhaps the first complete and au- 
thoritative statement he hag ever printed as to 
the symptoms, treatment and prevention of the 
hookworm disease, and this article will appear in 
an early issue of The Progressive Farmer togeth- 
er with a number of notable and illuminating il- 
lustrations prepared especially for our paper. 

This article will be one of the most striking 
features of the year, and should have the earnest 
attention of every reader of our paper. 





Get Rid of the Stumps. 


NE OF THE GREAT needs of the South, es- 
iQ pecially in the piney woods section, is the 

stump-puller. A fat lightwood stump will 
outlast two or three generations of men—that is 
to say, grandfather, father and son, may each 
plow around the same old stump, summer after 
summer, while it remains there cumbering the 
ground far more grievously than the unfruitful 
fig tree of the Biblical story. Unlike the barren 
fig tree, moreover, there is absoutely no hope that 
any kind of attention will ever make it productive 
of any good whatever; consequently there is no 
reason why it should not be promptly put out of 
the way. As Mr. W. F. Marshall says, the stump 
is an “undesirable citizen,’’ occupying the land 
and paying no rent, besides being a fruitful source 
of broken plows and broken commandments. 

Start the stump-puller to work. Go in with 
your neighbors and buy one together, and if you 
get through with it, you can sell it to other neigh- 
bors at a good price, or advertise it in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department of The Progressive 
Farmer if you have no immediate neighbors who 
wish to buy it. 

With the stumps out of the way you not only 
get the use of much land now bringing in no re- 
turns, but you make it easier to use new machin- 
ery, substituting cheap horse power labor for ex- 
pensive human hang labor. 

On a trip through Pitt County recently we vis- 
isted the farm of Mr. A. G. Cox, near Winterville, 
and found him an enthusiastic advocate of the 
stump-puller. He has a piece of land as big as 
an ordinary garden plot covered with stumps 
he has pulled from his fields and hauled up. He 
cuts up these with a small gasoline saw and sells 
the lightwood in town for a good price. In pulling 
the stumps he uses a medium-size puller, bringing 
dynamite to his aid in case of stumps being too 
large to be handled otherwise. 

It is too late now to get rid of the stumps for 
this year’s crop; but this is a mighty good thing 
to keep in mind every time you have to plow 
around one of these unprofitable obstructions this 
summer. -Every time your plow hits one and 
every time you have to get out of the way of 
one of these stubborn beggars in order to keep 
from its unprofitable sides, you should promptly 
resolve to get rid of it before another crop is 
planted. 

Speak to your neighbor about this matter and 
start a crusade against stumps. Getting rid of 
the stumps will add to the beauty of the Southern 
landscape and the profits of Southern farming, 
and to the moral standing of the men who do the 





plowing. 





Let the Town Clerkships Alone. 
1X O GREATER OPPORTUNITY is offered 
es anywhere to the young man who is willing 

to work than is offered in Southern agri- 
culture to the man who will learn how to do or- 
dinary farm tasks as they should be done. 

The boy who trains himself along these lines 
has the future in his hands; and the farm boys 
of the South should be turning by the thousands 
to the agricultural high schools, fhe winter short 
courses in the agricultural] colleges, the corn con- 
tests—to everything, in fact, which will help to 
make them really proficient in either the science 
or the practice of agriculture. The farm boy who 
will train himself can get good wages or a good 
salary in working for other men, and can thereby 
accumulate enough to buy land himself and so 
become a still more definite factor in the agricul- 
tural progress of his section. 

Let the town clerkships alone, farmer boys; 
there are much bigger opportunities—more money 


and vastly more independence and satisfaction— 
on the farm. 





This Week’s Special Features. 


E DIDN’T CALL THIS a legume special, 
though we might very well have done so, 
because it is full of both preaching and 
teaching on the subject of getting nitrogen from 
the air instead of from the fertilizer bag. Be 
ginning with our “$500 More a Year’ article, on 
through Mr. Crook’s cowpea and crimson clover 
experience, Mr. Worden’s clover and turnip com- 
bination, the talk on bur clover, Professor Mas- 
sey’s enthusiastic cowpea page, there is constant 
stress laid on the necessity of the farmer’s grow- 
ing leguminous crops as a regular part of his ro- 
tation, and practical information as to how he 
can best do this. 

This issue might be called a canning special, 
too. There is an uncommonly fine collection of 
experience talks from folks who know. how to can 
on pages 6, 7, and 14. Several good letters were 
left over, too, as well as a number of recipes for 
preserves, jams, etc. We hope to publish some 
of these next week; and we hope the ladies who 
read The Progressive Farmer will make all our 
experience meetings as interesting and as helpful 
as this one. 

What Mr. French says about the care of the 
summer pig, and Mr. Williams’ practical talk on 
how to make butter on the farm are other feat- 
ures of more than usual significance. 








When we produce enough hay to supply the 
present demand for feed in the South we will have 
made a long step forward in our farming, but 
will still be far short of the needs of our farming. 
Large, additional quantities of legume hay should 
be produced to feed to cattle to furnish stable 
manure to build up our depleted soils. 





Mrs. Hutt, whose excellent articles have brought 
her a great number of inquiries from our Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers wishes us to say that in 
answering letters by mail it is often necessary to 
abbreviate. In Mrs. Hutt’s articles or private let- 
ters therefore please observe that “tsp.” means 
teaspoonful; ‘‘tbsp.’? means tablespoonful; 
means cupful; 
level. 


ba Na 
and that all measurements are 





A Thought for the Week. 


By HE COURSE OF STUDY of every high 
cs schoo] is a copy or adaptation of the course 

. of some other high school copied from 
some older one and so on back to a medieval pro- 
gram, devised for the young English aristocracy. 
The idea is becoming general that this influence 
is retarding the adequate education of our chil- 
dren.—William McAndrew. 











1909. 
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7 What's The News?” 


The Plain Truth as We See It. 


O MANY THOUSANDS of new subscribers 
BA have been added to The Progressive Farm- 
er list these last few months that a word of 
explanation as to the purpose of this department 
may not be out of order. Be it said then that our 
object is simply to give the fifty thousand families 
to which The Progressive Farmer goes the plain 
unvarnished story of the world’s news, an inter- 
pretation of ‘‘the drift of things,’ the straight 
truth about the news worth knowing as we see it, 
without fear, favor or malice for anybody or any- 
thing, so far as is humanly possible. That we 
shall make some mistakes is to be expected; that 
we.shall not please every reader all the time is, 
of course, a certainty. What we said when we 
began the department seven years ago is as true 
now as then, and still as definite a part of our 
working creed: 




















“The reader, of course, will not always 
agree with us in what we shall say, and 
sometimes he will be right and we wrong. 
But this liability to error is the common mis- 
fortune of all men, and no man has a right 
to keep silent when he feels that he ought to 
speak, or to fold his hands when he feels that 
he ought to work, simply because Providence 
didn’t see fit to make him infallible. It is 
our duty only to speak the truth and defend 
the right as God gives us to see the truth 
and the right.” 

se (ft 


What This Department is Not. 
By HE FOREGOING paragraph explains what 
(3 this department is; let us also say a word 

as to what it is not. It is not, then, run 
{n the interest of any party, of any sect, of any 
clique, financial or political, nor in the interest 
of any man’s personal or political ambition. The 
writer has no political aspirations of any kind, 
nor does he ever expect to have; and since we 
have just quoted what we said seven years ago in 


starting this department, it may be well to repeat]- 


~ what we said about the same time as to the rela- 
tion of this department to political organiza- 
tions: 


“When a man is doing the right thing as 
he sees it, and doing this-right thing as hard 
and as fast as it ought to be done, he hasn’t 
very much time to give to critics—that 
ubiquitous class of people so aptly described 
by the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table in 
the famous remark: ‘The human race is di- 
vided into just two classes—those who go 
ahead and do something, and those who sit 
still and say, Why wasn’t it done the other 
way?’ We are half inclined to believe that 
it was a pretty good rule laid down by the 
English clergyman who said: ‘Never explain, 
never apologize, never retract, get the thing 
done and let them howl.’ Still we purpose 
taking up enough space right here to say 
that The Progressive Farmer is not the organ 
of any party-—Democratic, Republican, Popu- 
list, Prohibition, Socialist, or even Woman 
Suffrage—is not run in the interest of any 
party, receives no aid from any party, and 
owes nothing to any party. It is independ- 
ent of parties and independent of independ- 
ents. The Editor has a party affiliation, but 
he believes that ’he serves his party best 
who serves his country best,’ and that it is 
an editor’s duty to tell the plain truth about 
his own party and all other parties in order 
that tendencies hurtful to his country’s inter- 
ests may be rebuked and corrected.’”’ 

s&s Ss 
The Confederate Veterans at Memphis. 
ay) ACH YEAR THE Confederate Veterans’ 
}2 ) a4 Reunion is advertised as probably the last 
really great reunion, and yet the ravages 
of time and death seems to show little effect upon 
the attendance. The Memphis Reunion last week 
Was a great success, and the general spirit of the 
meeting was beautiful and inspiring, its most no- 


table incident being the great ovation given Gen- 
eral Fred D. Grant, son of Gen. U. S. Grant, by 
the grizzled veterans in gray. “It is doubtful if 
any other Northern man, even a President, ever 
received such an ovation in the South,” the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches declare. And this demon- 
stration, be it remembered, took place during the 
veterans’ parade, participated in only by men 
who did the actual fighting of the war. 

It is very disgusting to turn from such generous 
and patriotic action on the part of the brave old 
men who wore the gray in battle to the cheap, 
notoriety-seeking tactics of a few younger men 
and women who get their names in the papers by 
making exhibitions of narrowness and sectional- 
ism such as the Confederate veterans themselves 
would never tolerate. Lee, the great-hearted, who 
loved the Union and having been fairly beaten at 
last, urged reconciliation and peace—it is not 
hard to imagine what his opinion of such silly 
bravado would be, nor is it hard to imagine what 
the. gentler women of the South think of the wo- 
man “with the very masculine voice and man- 
ner” who tried to make a display of bitterness, 
brag and bluster at Memphis the other day. It 
is tradition that the braggarts of a few months 
before were the biggest cowards and trimmers to 
be found when the actual fighting of the Civil 
War began, and the character of braggarts and 
blusterers has not changed since that time. 

Next year’s reunion will be at Mobile, Ala. A 


et 


A Welcome to Westerners. 


TAT, HAT THE MANUFACTURERS’ Record pro- 
Wi nounces ‘“‘probably the greatest popula- 

tion movement which this country has 
seen since the rush into Oklahoma sixteen or sev- 
enteen years ago” is the immigration from the 
Middle West now coming into Texas. 

“Railroads running into the State have 
carried in all probability more home-seekers 
during the last twelve or eighteen months 
than have entered all other portions of the 
United States put together. So great has 
been this influx that well-informed men are 
estimating that the next census will show the 
population of Texas to exceed 5,000,000.” 
And the especially significant thing to which 

the Record calls attention is that this immigra- 
tion is almost exclusively English-speaking— 
largely folk of Anglo-Saxon stock who are leaving 
the Middle West because of the constantly in- 
creasing proportion of unassimilated foreigners 
unrelated to our English, Scotch, Irish, and Ger- 
man stocks. 

This sort of immigration from the West to the 
South is likely to grow, and for our part, we wel- 
come it most heartliy. These enterprising West- 
ern farmers will prove very desirable additions to 
our agricultural population. Some of their West- 
ern practices, of course, will not work in the 
South; but more of them will work than our peo- 
ple are willing to admit, and Western men will 
help us especially in developing our live stock 
and dairy interests. 

es & 


Immigration and the Negro. 

HE ESPECIAL reason why such immigra- 
“| tion is likely to come Southward these 
~ next twenty-five years is that nowhere 

else in America is land so cheap. Thousands of 

Westerners have gone to Canada, and there is 

now little cheap land left there. The public lands 

of our own West are exhausted. But the negro 
has until now kept out immigration from the 

South, and as a result, our lands here are cheap: 

The black prairie land in Alabama where negroes 

predominate is worth only half as much as land 

of the same type in Texas where the whites are 
in the majority; and this is typical of land values 
generally in white communities as compared with 
sections in which the negro population is large. 
The land-hungry Anglo-Saxon stock of other sec- 








tions will sooner or later take note of this—and 
the transition from Texas to other parts of the 
South will be easy. Westerners will come first 
to Texas, and then move eastward to the cheaper - 
lands in the central and eastern South.° 

Then the question will be whether the small 
negro farmer in these sections can make it pay 
to keep his land rather than sell at such prices 
as the white immigrant will offer. Unless the ne- 
gro learns to farm better, he will not be able to 
get out of the land the profits that Western hustle 
and intelligence would get out of it, and in this 
situation the natural thing would be for the white 
farming population to increase and the negro 
population to turn increasingly to town work. 
This seems probable, but there are too many 
factors entering into the problem to make it a 
certainty. 

es 


Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 
NY. R. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, chaplain 
of the United States Senate, but far better 
known as the author of “The Man With- 
cut a Country’ and numerous other books, died 
in Boston last Thursday, at the ripe old age of 
eighty-seven. Dr. Hale was in many ways one 
of the great men of the country, but was as dis- 
tinctly sectional and provincial in spirit as “Bill 
Arp” ever was. 


Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, is leading a gallant 
but hopeless fight for effective tariff revision. 
Senator Aldrich, the representative of Rhode 
Island and Standard Oil, calmly puts through each 
schedule just as he wishes it, boasting that he 
can get enough Southern Democrats each time to 
counterbalance any loss of progressive Western 
Republicans. The attitude of the Democratic 
Senators on the tariff bill has aroused much in- 
terest in the South, and sharp contests between 
the high tariff and low tariff factions of the party 
will doubtless mark most of the conventions next 
year. 


The monument erected to General Stephen D. 
Lee was formally presented to the United States 
Government Friday. General Clement A. Evang 
made the speech of presentation and General 
Frederick D. Grant accepted the memorial on be- 
half of the Government. 


Col. A. K. McClure, for many years editor of 
the Philadelphia Times, and one of the foremost 
American editors, died early last week. 





Learning From a Negro. 





E RAN ACROSS AN OLD negro the other 
day who can neither read nor write, but 
who has kept his eyes open, and has reach- 
ed some progressive conclusions that ought to 
make some of our white farmers rather ashamed 
of themselves by comparison. 

When he hauled his cotton to market the other 
day, this negro got a better price per pound than 
our white farmers have been getting, because the 
buyer said it was about the best bale that he had 


seen this season. The old negro never lets a bale 
lie out in the weather, but keeps it housed, and 


when he gins his cotton he always instructs the 
ginner to put good bagging on it. 

“T have always noticed,” said the old darkey 
in talking to us, “that anything that looks nice 
and good, no matter what it is, fetches more 
money. The good bagging that I put on my cot- 
ton costs twenty cents a bale extra, and I believe 
I sometimes get $2.00 a bale more on account of 
the neat-looking bagging, not to say anything of 
the better price I get on account of keeping the 
cotton dry’and under shelter.” 














Many common things become wonders if we 
know how to look at them, and many wonders be- 
come common things just because we do not keep 
the wonder of them alive.—Selected. 
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HIS picture shows the 52 disks used inside one of the many 
‘bucket bowl’’ cream separators that farmers and their wives 
are everywhere discarding for the simple, sanitary Sharples 


Dairy Tubular. We have slipped the 52 disks onto two 5 foot 
sticks so you can count them. The manufacturer and his agents 
call this disk bowl simple. Looks simple, doesn’t it ? «They 
also say the 52 disks can be washed all together—as one piece 
—and hung upto dry. Whatdo you think of such a statement ? 
Ten feet of disks to wash clean and dry thoroughly, on both 
sides, twice daily. What a weary job after a hard day’s work 
or a late milking. The maker of this “bucket bowl’’ machine 
has brought infringement suits against several concerns who 
have made and sold cheap cream separators with disks like his 
for a number of years. Disk machine sales have so decreased 
that he needs all the business he can get. 


Why make the mistake of getting a “bucket bow]l”’ machine ? 
You’ll very quickly wish you had a simple, sanitary, Sharples 















Dairy Tubular Cream separator instead. The dairy Tubular 
bowl contains just one instantly removable piece about like a 
napkin ring in size and shape. The entire Dairy Tubular bowl 
is easily washed clean in 3 minutes. 1909 sales exceed most, if 
not all, “bucket bowls’? combined. Write for catalog No. 283. 
























BORROWED 
chew is rare- 
ly returned, 

but if it’s “‘Big 

Whistle’’it proves 

your good judg- 

ment and makes 

a lasting friend. 

Made from selected tobacco grown exclusively in the 

Piedmont section. It is demanded by constant chewers. 


BAILEY BROTHERS 


(Incorporated) 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No Better tobaccos made than those manufac- 
tured by BAILEY BROS. NOT IN A TRUST 
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FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars pe’ 
acre Write for catalogue, 


_ JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY. MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 


KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE Ney, Buildings, Core 

Hospital. Many attractive positions open as Practitioners. Teachers, Investigators, 
Sanitary Officers. Army Veterinarians, U. S. Veterinary Inspectors. Term opens September 
16. Catalogue and further So aS sent on application. 


R. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1360 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 








When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 
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Care of the Summer Pig. 


With Grass, Clover, Cowpeas and Corn, Alj That He Asks is a 
Fair Chance to Grow Into Money for His Owner. 





By A. L. 


BOUT A WEEK before the 
sows are due to farrow 
o (which will be exactly sixteen 
weeks after they are bred) each 
should be given a home or box stall 
by herself, where she may be as quiet 
as possible and where no other ani- 
mal may come to disturb her. If she 
is the right kind of a sow and has 
been well fed on a succulent, nourish- 
ing ration, she will be very likely to 
produce a good litter of pigs and will 
be able.to feed them well. Thus you 
will be insured some pigs to summer. 
When the pigs are a couple of days 
old we want the sow to go on grass 
again, as grass should make a large 
part of each sow’s ration, because of 
its cheapness and beneficial effect on 
the animal. The little pigs, too, 
need the exercise they will get fol- 
lowing the sow about in the pasture, 
as exercise and sunshine are the 
greatest promoters of health in hogs 
of any age. Our sows are always 
handled in this way and we seldom, 
if ever, lose a pig except from acci- 
dent. 


During the past eight years we 
have had only two hogs to die from 
disease, and one of these was a pig 
we purchased. He was quarantined 


never was right. 
aged white sow we brought from 
Ohio, and we believe she died of 
sunstroke. We have handled from 
40 to 150 head per year, so we con- 
clude our methods of handling is 
about ag good as any. 


Pasture for the Young Pigs. 


Pasture of some sort is our main- 
stay for hog feeding. We have 
bluegrass, white clover, timothy and 
red clover, Japan clover, peas and 
soja beans, and the pigs have all 
they will use of all of them in their 
season. We have a main hog lot of 
about ten acres, where the dry sows 
and those with pigs about weaning 
age are kept, Then when a sow comes 
off with a litter she is turned into a 
large pasture containing bluegrass, 
white clover, Japan clover, and is told 
that she may remain there as long as 
she minds her own business and 
doesn’t go to running about trying 
the fences. 


In passing, will say we keep our 
sows tame, so we may drive them 
quietly about anywhere. We haven’t 
a sow on the farm that won’t allow 
us to go up to her anywhere in a 
twenty-acre field for the purpose of 
scratching her ear. This probably 
sounds like ‘‘small potatoes” to some 
of you farmers, but we want all sows 
as tame as the house dog, and have 
saved dozens of pigs by having the 
mothers so the pigs could be handled. 

Then when the pigs are about a 
month old they will be wanting to 
have some other company aside from 
their old mothers, so the sows are 
turned into the main pasture and 
from these the pigs are allowed to go 
out through the creep (or rather 
holes under the fence) into the other 
lurge fields of grass, clover, etc. 
Each morning and night the whole 
bunch is called up to the barn, and 
within an enclosure, where the sows 
cannot molest, they are given a 
light feed of shipstuff, this being 
fed in long, flat-bottomed troughs, 
twelve to sixteen inches in width. 
The reason for using the flat-bot- 
tomed trough is that the slop spreads 
out over the wide surface, and as 





| 
{ 


French. 


each pig can secure only a little at a 
time, all have an equal chance, and 
are also compelled to ‘‘Fletcherize’’ 
more or less, which aids greatly their 
digestion, no doubt. 


Cowpeas and Corn Make Cheap Pork. 

Anyway, they grow right along on 
a grain ration so small that I would 
be ashamed to tell the exact amount, 
until by the time the peas are well 
podded they are good big shoats, 
weighing around 100 pounds each. 
Yrom thig time on it is peas, peas, 
and peas again. Sixty or eighty of 
them go right out into the main pea 
patch (35 to 50 acres) and eat as 
many of the peas as they want. All 
the early-ripening pods are thus 
turned into pork instead of wasting 
on the ground when the vines are 
cut for hay. As goon as the corn 
becomes hard a good feed is snap- 
ped from the standing stalks (gen- 
erally from the ensilage field). Then 
when the main crop is ready to husk 
they get what short or soft corn they 
will consume in the pea pasture that 
has been reserved for their use late 


{in the fall. 


By November ist some of the pigs 
are ready, if not willing, to sacrifice 


| themselves on the altar of their coun- 
upon his arrival on the farm, and | try, The good work continues as 
The other was an! 


long as the fresh meat season holds 
up, or until about March ist, when 
we are ready to start in growing a 
fresh lot, the pigs of fall litters 
mostly having been disposed of at 
one month of age. 


Other Essentials of Successful Pig 
anagement, 

Any man who will look a month 
old pig square in. the face and see 
him wink, ought to take the hint 
that there is money and pleasure in 
turning grass, peas, and corn into 
pork, About every two weeks—dur- 
ing a rainy day—the pigs are called 
up and confined closely in a large 
box stall, then a bucket of carbolic 
dip is prepared by mixing one part 
of dip to 40 parts water, a couple of 


| quarts of kerosene added. Then they 


|are given a thorough spraying, al- 





lowed time to dry off, and turned 
out again. In this way the louse 
problem is solved on “Sunny Home 
Farm.” 

Castrate the. boar pigs any time 
when you have the time, after they 
are three weeks old. Use a good 
sharp knife, have a little disinfect- 
ant in which to dip the knife after 
each operation, and you need pay no 
attention to the ‘sign’ whether it 
be in the heart or the tail. The 
writer has castrated more than a 
thousand pigs and has yet to have 
trouble with his first one from the 
operation. 





The greatest obstacle to the eradi- 
cation of the cattle fever tick in 
those sections where nearly all farms 
are infested is the fear of accidental 
reinfestation. If such reinfestation 
occurs a few years after the farm has 
been cleared, it means serious loss, 
fur then there is on the farm a herd 
reared since the farm was cleared 
that is consequently susceptible to 
tick fever. In reality, however, just 
a little care and intelligent manage- 
ment will easily prevent the reinfes- 
taiion of the farm. Keep off tick 
infested cattle and the danger is re- 
duced to a minimum. The advant- 
ages of a tick-free farm will pay for 
all the trouble. 
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How to Make Good Butter at Home. 


Some Suggestions to the Farmer’s Wife Who Handles the Milk 
of Only Two or Three Cows. 





Uy By HE PRICE secured for butter 
aS made by the farmer’s wife 
“ who milks two or three cows 
is often below the cost of the feed. 
A better price can be had by making 
a fancy article of butter and having 
special customers to sell to instead 
of bartering it to the grocer or sell- 
ing to ‘‘chicken peddlers.” 

If the town near you is not large 
enough for you to find special cus- 
tomers in, you can combine with your 
neighbors and ship to the city. The 
butter may be sent to different homes 


”" each week, so that all may share 


equally in the trouble of shipping. If 
you or some of your neighbors have 
friends in the city who buy butter, it 
it a good scheme to ship direct to 
them. They will be glad, when they 
find out that they really get good but- 
ter, to get you to send enough along 
to supply some of their friends and 
neighbors. If country butter is put 
up in neat uniform prints and care- 
fully shipped, it will sell for a good 
price to the city grocer. 

If a good price is expected, one 
must really make good butter which 
will keep fresh and sweet for many 
days. To do this, clean milk must be 
had and this comes only from healthy 
cows fed on sweet grain and other 
forage or on pasture free from ob- 
noxious weeds—such as wild onions, 
ragweed, bitter weed, etc.—and with 
pure, fresh water to drink. 

Taking Care of the Milk. 


The milking should be done in a 
clean place free from odor and dust. 
The udder and flanks should be 
dampened and wiped dry with clean 
cloth. The pail should be carefully 
scalded and sunned or aired. The 
milk should be immediately strained 
through a cloth. 

As a rule, the whole milk is churn- 
ed where only two or three cows are 
képt, but if it is to be skimmed, the 
process must begin at once. The 
hand separator is not practical for 
one having so few cows, but the 
deep cold-setting plan may be prac- 
ticed successfully, especially where 
flowing water may be used. This 
plan consists in using 20-inch pans, 9 
inches wide, with a strip of glass 
down the side. The skimmilk is 
drawn off from the bottom and one 
can tell by watching the glass in the 
side when the cream is ready to run 
out. The same sized cans can be 
used without the glass but the cream 
will have to be dipped off. 

This can must immediately be set 
into cold flowing water. The cream 
will nearly all have risen in 10 
hours. 

“Ripening” the Cream. 

Whether milk or cream is used, 
the process of making butter is the 
same. The milk should be kept as 


cool as possible until ready for ripen- | 


ing. The ripening should be care- 
fully done, for upon this depends 
much of-the flavor of the butter and 
the quantity secured. Over-ripe cream 
makes strong, cheesy-tasting butter; 
under-ripe cream will make hard 
churning and a small quantity. A 
dairy thermometer is needed. In 
winter a higher temperature for rip- 
ening will be required than in sum- 
mer—68 or 70 degrees in winter, 
and 62 or 64 in summer. The cream 
should be held at this temperature. 
by keeping it surrounded with warm 
water, until a little acidity is de- 
tected and then it is cooled as much 


as possible and kept cold until ready | 


for churning. The temperature at 
which to churn is governed by the 


season and the sort of feed. In 
summer, when cows are fed on pas- 
ture principally, a temperature of 60 
degrees is best. In winter, when dry 
feed is used altogether, 62 or 64 
degrees, and if much cottonseed meal 
is fed, a higher temperature, even as 
high as 70 if cottonseed meal and 
hulls are fed alone. 


The Churn and the Churning. 


A barrel churn is the best. The 
churn should first be rinsed in scald- 
ing water and then a pail full of cold 
water dashed in. After this is drawn 
out the cream or milk is strained in 
through a butter-milk strainer or 
common gravy strainer. The churn- 
ing should proceed until the butter 
has “come” in small granules about 
the size of No. 4 birdshot. A cold 
brine is now added to cause it to 
granulate more rapidly. 

The butter-milk is then drawn off 
and clean cold water added. This is 
drawn off and the same process re- 
peated until the water runs clear. 
This removes the butter-milk which 
would otherwise cause the butter to 
sour in a few days. When water is 
all out the butter should appear in 
granules; this is proof of proper 
churning. The butter is now ready 
for salting and working. 

The salting should be done to 
suit the customer. The working 
must be done with wooden ladle or 
something else especially for the 
purpose. Butter should never be 
touched with the hand, it will de- 
stroy the grain and cause it to ap- 
pear oily. Print into as neat cakes 
as possible and wrap in specially pre- 
pared butter paper. 

FELIX WILLIAMS. 

Carroll Co., Ga. 





Some Suggestions About 
the Pigs. 


Messrs. Editors: A very general 
plan is to let the pigs wean them- 
selves. To do this, when they are 
about two weeks old a shallow trough 
is arranged in an adjoining pen so 
that the little pigs can have access to 
it while the mother is. unable to reach 
it. A little sweet milk or swill made 
of middlings and milk or a little 
soaked corn is placed in this shallow 
trough, and the pigs will soon learn 
to eat from it, and their desires and 
demands will continually grow. At 
the age of ten weeks they will de- 
pend so largely upon their feed that 
the flow of the milk of the sow- will 
gradually diminish until it ceases. Of 
course, the supply for the pigs will 
have to be increased as their demand 
requires it. : 

By continuing with proper feed 
the pigs will not cease growing right 
along. The weaned pigs should be 
separated into groups of not over 25. 
, selected in accordance with their uni- 
formity of size and ages. If more 
than this number are allowed to oc- 
cupy a pen, the weaker or smaller 
ones are at a disadvantage in partak- 
ing of their feed. E. S. WRIGHT. 

Smith Co., Tenn. 


Weaning 





A Desirable Accessory. 


A certain rich man took some 
city boys out to his country ‘home. 
After showing them some of the in- 
teresting things of the farm, he gave 





each boy a cup of milk from a two 
| thousand dollar prize cow. He asked 
them how they liked it. They said, 
“Gee, it’s fine!”’ After a little one 
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buy, or experience develop in American and E 
“LORD PREMIER O 

herd. Ifyou are interested write. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Buy from those who give their soleSattention to the production of the greatest Berkshire type 


Do 





Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that money can 


nglish bred Berkshires, 


THE BLUE RIDGE,” 1038565, the greatest living boar. heads our 
The Blue Ridge Be. kshire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 

are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 


BILTMORE 


We Offer at Close Prices 


Six Bred Jersey Heifers due to calve Decem- 
and January. Special low pricefor the bunch, 
A few extra good bull calves out of high- 
record tested cows, and at prices any one who¢ 
appreciates good stock can afford to pay. 
Young Barred Plymouth Rock and Single 
Comb White Leghorn chickens for sale. 


EGGS AT MARKED-DOWN PRICES. 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C. 


GUERNSEY BULL 14 months old, sire 
Pride of North Caro- 
lina 11237, dam Heroine of Haddon 14927, 
This cow gave 5 gals. of milk testing 544% 
butter fat, whieh is much above the aver- 
age. This is the best bred Guernsey in the 
South. Heisa large strong gentile animal 
ready for service. Priee $100.00 registered 
and transferred, JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





























Peer cage minnie ey eins t 
For Sale 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


The South's Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Coneapondence solicited. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


ROSE DALE HERD OF 


Aberdeen-Angus 


We have a few young Bulls mens ered Heifers to 
offer, and more coming every Say. Write us 
for bozklet a ae Addrei 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 
FLLUSTRATED 


W. H. COFFMAN’ HERD CATALOG 


Of his most magnificent Berkshire hogs is 
now ready to mail aon to breeders at their 
request. EFIELD, W. VA. 


(CLOVERDALE FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Choice pigs of the most popular blood 
lines now ready forsale and toship. Write 
me your wants, I have the best and will make 
the aries. tl Address 

7. GWALTNEY. Hickman, Tenn. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 


of the best breeding. 
Sam’! B: Woods, :: Charlottesviie, Virginia 





























Selwyn Farm Thoroughbred 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, LEE’S PREMIER 8D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
America. 

We are now booking orders for hfs pigs o 
both sexes, which are marked just like . 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him. 

Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 
72946 (litter mate to’ Masterpiec ce 77000): 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Duke of 
Oakdale $3955. 

Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 3d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
=] 72946, ‘and Premier Lonetellow's Rival 

Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive we: and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
- ‘Ganatares, N.C. 


Sunnyside Berkshires. 


We have for sale two boars eight months 
old, ready for service. They are grandsons of 
Lord Premier 50001, and of Premier Longfel- 
low—the two greatest boars of the Berkshire 
breed, and the hest blood in America. They 
are first class individuals and fit to head any 
herd. Also 15 »igs of the very best breeding. 
Prices reasonable for such stock. 


Ww. WALKER, Union, S C. 


Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM. N. C. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred - Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey Be = Collie 
Cattle, Black was, Dogs =: =: 3: 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 

Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 

eee ne Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
olly, 


Registered Duroc Jersey Pigs Cheap. 


All ages ready to ship at all times. Par- 
ties wishing to buy will do well to write 
me for special low prices for the next four 
months. 

Mail orders given special attention. 


M. B. WHISNANT, - - HOLLIS, N. C. 
Nothing Better in This World 


IN HOG FLESH 
than my Duroc-Jersey pigs, from registered 
stock. Remember I guarantee to please or 
take pig back, reture express pald. No pig under 
nine weeks old shipped. Try this breed of 
hogs for comparison. Price one, $6.50, for two, 
$12.50, for three, $18.00; registered each $1 extra. 
W. A. THIGPEN, Edgecombe Co., Conetoe, N. C. 


Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


I can furnish this season 400 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at $4.00 each; best of Fox- hound 
Pups $7.50 to $10.00 each. 

S. C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30; 15 Barred 
Rock Eggs $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 

10 arose Ay -hounds, 

. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. | 
Dogs at Auction—I am compelled to sell all my my 
fox, cat, deer, coon, and pessum hounds and 
pups, setters, pointers. collies, fox terriers, 
and bull dogs. Listtelisali. You get them 


at your one Write 
. WILMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 



































boy spoke, “My, I wisht our milIk- 
,;man kep’ a cow.’’--The Housekeper. 


THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they prontse 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 








CARE OF MARE AND COLT. 





An Expensive Imported Ration In- 
stead of a Cheap Home-Grown 
One. 


I have a nice mare with a 
young colt one month old. 
What’s the proper feed for her 
at this time? I am feeding a. 
mixed feed of corn meal, oats, 
wheat bran and the best timothy 
hay. Once in a while the colt’s 
bowels are loose, and a few days 
ago the mare was sick, seemed 
to be weak, and made water 
often during the day. The 
mare is doing farm work. I 
let the colt go with her, all the 
time, and it has chance to suck 
as often as he wants to. Now is 
this against the colt, to get with 
its mother all along through the 
day, while she is warm, at this 
time? i Be: de 





Editorial Answer: The feed which 
our correspondent is giving his mare 
should prove satisfactory in every 
way except in cost. Just what this 
cost ig, he has not told us, nor has 
he given us the proportions in which 
he mixes the corn meal, oats and 
wheat bran. We suggest that he 
take out the wheat bran and substi- 
tute one-half its weight of cottonseed 
meal; or that he take out half the 
oats and half the bran and substi- 
tute one-half as much cottonseed 
meal as he takes out of the oats and 
bran combined. We suppose there is 
no help for the hay problem. The 
timothy hay was probably grown in 
the North and is costing not less 
than $20 a ton. Better hay for a 
brood mare could have been grown 
at home for $5 a ton. If peavine 
hay can be bought at the price paid 
for the timothy, feed one-halt ol 
each to make up the hay ration. 

We think the mare is suffering 
somewhat from indigestion, judging 
from the fact that she has been sick 
and the colt has shown looseness of 
the bowels; or it may be that the 
colt’s trouble has come from too 
much milk. 

It is not usually considered the 
best practice to allow the colt to 
follow the mare while at work. A 
good tight stall, where the colt can- 
not get tangled up in any thing, 
should be provided, and he should be 
confined there while the mare is at 
work. At first, for a week or 50, 
the mare should be brought to the 
colt in the middle of the forenoon 
and the middle of the afternoon, care 
being taken not to have her too 
warm. After a time the colt can 
very well go without nursing except 
when the mother is in the stable, es- 
pecially if he be furnished plenty of 
feed, oats, wheat bran, whole corn 
and grass or hay, which he will soon 
learn to eat in considerable quan- 
tities. 





Cowpeas or Soy Beans fOr Hogs. 


Which will give the most feed 
per acre, cowpeas or soy beans, 
each to be cultivated and hogs 
turned in to graze them down 
when mature? What variety is 
best for this latitude, and when 
do they mature. J. % 

Calhoun Co., Miss. 


(Answer by Prof. E. R. Lloyd.) 


The soy bean will make the most 
feed per acre, but the hogs will not 
eat the beans if turned on after the 
seed have fipened. At least, this has 
been my experience. To get hogs 
to eat the beans they should be turn- 








not only eat the beans but will eat 
a large amount of the leaves. 

I have had fine results in grazing 
cowpeas with hogs. I plant the peas 
in rows three feet apart and work 
ed on the crop when the pods are 
still green and tender. If the crop 
is handled in this way, the hogs will 
them twice with a side harrow or 
some shallow-running implement, 
and turn the hogs on when the peas 
are ripe. I made 483 pounds of pork 
per acre without any other feed. 

The Large Yellow is the best varie- 
ty of soy bean. If the beans are 
planted early in spring they will not 
mature in so short a time, but if 
planted about the middle of July will 
be ready for the hogs in ninety days. 





When to Stop the Weeder. 


Will you kindly advise me at 
what stage of the cotton and 
corn plants eultivation by the 
weeder should cease? 

Ds key Cs 

Anson Co., N. C. 





Editoria] Answer: Cultivation 
with the weeder should be supersed- 
ed by cultivation with a one-horse 
harrow or cultivator when the corn 
or cotton gets large enough for the 
running of the weeder over the plants 
to break them off or otherwise injure 
them. This, of course, supposes that 
the weeder has been kept going often 
enough to keep the soil fine and loose 
and grass and weeds down. When- 
ever the grass and weeds get a start 
a heavier implement must be substi- 
tuted for the weeder. 





Crops and Croppers in Eastern Nort 
Carolina. 


Messrs, Editors: Thus far Craven 

County kas had fine season and gen- 
eral crops are growing finely. Good 
stands have been secured in most 
sections. 
The cabbage and pea crops have 
been sold and were not generally re- 
munerative, beans and Irish potatoes 
are now being shipped. These crops 
are fair except in a few localities. A 
fine crop of oats has been harvested 
in most sections. The fruit crop is 
very irregular. Many apple and peach 
trees with no fruit and others near- 
by with enough. Pear crop general- 
ly short. 

The farmers thus far around here 
are hopeful as to the general crops, 
but we occasionally meet one who is 
looking for four more years of dis- 
aster, thus rounding out the com- 
plete seven years of long-ago Egyp- 
tian farming. We are glad there are 
only a few of that kind; but most of 
the farmers are both learning and 
doing the things that go to the gen- 
eral make-up of successful farming. 
The three wet years in sucecssion 
have run a few out of business, but 
others are in the hopeful, and ap- 
parently successful, line of progress. 

Bellair, N. C. D. L. 





A Contest for Negro Farmers. 


The negro farmers of Bertie and 
Hertford Counties (N. C.) have or- 
ganized a “farmers’ conference” and 
are offering three prizes of $25 each 
for (1) the largest’ yield of corn on 
an aere, (2) the largest yield of pea- 
nuts on % acre grown by a boy un- 
der 21, and (3) the best can each of 
pickles and preserves put up by a 
colored woman. There are no en- 
trance fees, except that each contest- 
ant must donate 2 bushels of corn, 
50 pounds of peanuts or two cans of 
fruit toward defraying the expenses 
of the cortest. 





This is a very commendable move- 


ment, and should be encouraged by 
all citizens both black and white. 
Full particulars may be had by ad- 
dressing, J. H. Smith, Corresponding 
Secretary, Powellsville, N. C. 





Commended by Virginia Horticul- 
turists. 

Mr. J. M. Bell, the former editor of 
Modern Farming, sends us a copy of 
a resolution adopted by the Virginia 
State Horticultural Society at its last 
meeting. This resolution thanks 
Modern Farming for its work in be- 
half of the Association and _ gives 
“assurance of our appreciation of the 
aid which Modern Farming is thus 
lending to horticulture in Virginia.” 

In its new form, as The Progres- 
sive Farmer combined with Modern 
Farming, the same efforts will be 
made by this journal to advance the 
horticultural and all other farming 
interests of Virginia, and we ask for 
the co-operation of all progressive 
Virginia horticulturists in this work. 





A man very much intoxicated was 
taken to the station. 

“Why did you not bail him out?” 
inquired a bystander of a friend. 

“Bail him out!’ exclaimed the 
other. “Why, you couldn’t pump 
him out.”—Philadelphia Press. 


MEN WHO ARE TOOL-WISE 


Buy the Best Becaure They Always Give 
Satisfaction 





Tool-users find the greatest difficulty pick- 
ing out tools that will really do the work for 
which they are bought. Usually it’s a case of 
going over a stock and taking pot luck. If 
the tool turns out to be “‘right"’ the purchaser 
congratulates himself; if it proves unreliable, 
he charges it up to profit and loss, figuring 
that the maker can no more pick out a tool 
that positively will make good than he can. 
Such were the conditions everywhere in the 
old days and even to-day people who have not 
kept abreast of the times buy the same ordin- 
ary brands and keep on getting inferior goods 
handed to them. 

Wise tool users, carpenters, builders, farm- 
ers and men in every brach of work where 
tools are used, have long ago discovered that 
their is one brand of tools on the market that 
can be purchased without inspection—with- 
out a microscopic examination of every part. 
Those tools are marked “Keen Kutter” and 
are made by the Simmons Hardware Co. of 
St’ Lou's. Whether itt be the smallest sized 
awl or the largest hammer or saw, the too! is 
absolutely perfect and can be taken right out 
of the store at first pick and used indefinite'y 
with unvarying success. 

All goods marked ‘Keen Kutter” are guar- 
anteed. A “Keen Kutter’ guarantee means 
that every tool bearing the famous trade 
mark ts tested to the utmost before it leaves 
the factory. It must be right! 

These “Keen Kutter” tools are not only per- 
fection in material and workmanship but all 
that have edges reach the user sharpened 
ready for the most exacting sort of work for 
which they are designed. These edges put on 
by factory experts are lasting. They are not 
just drawn down to an edge and then sent 
out, but are hand-whetted and gradually per- 
fected until they have an edge that will be 
lasting. 

Ordinary tools reach the user with only 
slight sharpening and are thus spoiled because 
they are not given the right kind of treat- 
ment in the first place. The Simmons Hard- 
ware Company pays as much attention to the 
sharpening as to any other important feature, 
and that is one reason why the tools last for 
such an unusual length of time. They are 
given the right kind of start! 

Another notable point about “Keen Kutter” 
axes, hatchets and hammers is that the han- 
dies cannot possibly come off. The patent 
Grellner Everlasting Lock Wedge Is so placed 
that no matter what happens the tool cannot 
get loose. 

The “hang” and balance of all “Keen Kut- 
ter’ tools is perfection, making them a de- 
light to use. 

Whether it be a pocket knife razor, auger, 
saw or hammer, rake or whatever tool you 
are in need of, order a “Keen Kutter” from 
your dealer. He will tell you that it’s 
the best and that it is guaranteed—which 
means that you must get your money back or 
get a new tool if the slightest flaw develops. 

If your dealer cannot supply what you want, 
write to the Simmons Hardware Company 

(Inc.), either at St. Louis or New York City. 











CHRISTOPHER ENGRAVING 
COMPANY, 


(Incorporated.) 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS, 
RICHMON 0, VA. 
MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES, 
A Trial Order Solicited. 


A. DUCKHARDT, - MANAGER. 


























HAYE YOU A CANNERY ? 


- THE PORTABLE 
IDEAL HOME CANNERY 


Is the latest improved, most up-to-date 
and lowest priced Canning outfit 
made. Its merits are many and un- 
surpassed. The Furnace Its of special 
design, easily carried to any place de- 
sired. The boiler may be used either 
on stove or furnace, The boiler is 
electric weld, seamless-leakless. Ca- 
pacity from 400 to 460 cans or glass jars 
per day. 

We furnish with each Cannery the 
Lightning Can-Capper, which enables 
even inexperienced persons to do suc- 
cesstul and rapid canning. Price of 
Cannery and all necessary fix- $9 50 

tures for canning, - - - - - . 
Guaranteea for 5 years, Ten days’ 
free trial. If not as represented money 
cheerfully refunded. 

For further information write us for 
catalogue. 


HOME CANNERY COMPANY, 


H’ckory. N. C. 














| Can Your Surplus Fruits 


and Vegetables 
Big Profits 


Don’t let your surplus fruits and 
vegetables go to waste. Can them, 
the same as a large canning factory. 
There’s always a market for canned 
goods, and for a small investment 
you can buya 


STAHL 
at Canning Outfit 


profitable business. 
All sizes; fully 
Write 





































guaranteed. 

for catalogue. 
Agents F.8. STAHL MFG. CO., 
Wanted 


Box 356-D, Quincey, Ili. 
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IN SUNNY 
$1,650-0 BUYS THIS BEAUTIFUL HOME 


and 40 acres of best fruit and gen. 
eral farming land, including good barn, corncrib, tool 
shed and chicken house, all new. Rich soil, fine cli. 
mate, good markets, abundant water, excellent neigh- 
bors and best schools. 


OTHER LANDS $10. PER ACRE & UP. 


Cheap Excursions Twice a Month. 
Sit right down and write for’ beautiful illustrated 
booklet, list of farms, etc., to 
F. H. LaBAUME, Agrl. and Indl. Agt. 
Dept. Norfolk & Western Ry., Roanoke, Va. 











THE LEXINGTON 
Lexington Hotel Co. Felix Keegan, Pres., J. E. Donahue, Sec-Treas. 


American Plan from $2.50 to $4.00 
European Plan $1.00 and Upwards 


Corner 12th and Main Streets, RICHMOND, VA. 


STOP! LOOK! tsTeN 


Why spend 

$125 to $200 for encyclope- 
dias? Do away with the old encyclopedias 
and get the modern up-to-date one which 
gives all information on any subject that the 
practical man warts. An admirable com- 
pendium for all professional men, farmers, 
etc., and it is an invaluable article for stu- 
dents. Write at once and send an enclosed 
check or money order for only $4.90 and you 
will get book express prepaid. This offer only 
good for a month. 


GEO. I. SELTZER, 
RALEIGH, N. ©, 


LOCAL AND TRAVELING SALESMEN 


WANTED. 


Reliable men of good habits, experienced 
in farm and orchard work, students and 
others can find profitable employment. Very 
liberal terms. Correspondence solicited. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 


Pp U P S Of the finest breeding, and 
the best fox hounds that are to 
AND be had. Get our prices. 


UNION HUNTING JB, 
D O G S MARSEILLE, me ee Cc. 





P. O. Box 136. 
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THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 


; Raleigh, N. C., June 12, 1909. 
Cotton, best grades -.....-.......... 10% to10% 
Off grades 9% 1010/4 


RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., June 12, 1909. 

Receipts of loose tobacco have 
dwindled down to almost nothing. 
Prices are very firm and as strong as 
ever. The condition of the crop is 
perhaps not as good as might be 
wished. We have had now practi- 
cally three weeks of rain which has 
kept the farmers from cultivating 
their tobacco and which has given 
the weeds a good start. 























Bright 

‘ Wrappers Fillers 
12 Qi 7@9 

14 23 9 @li 

23 @50 11 @15 

Cutters Smokers 

10 @12 5 6 

12 @13 6 9 

18 @30 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
ore 6 @8 5 @7 
MORIGHE bods ccesusece wus 7 @9 71 @9 
QOOG seed bac cccccccseweds 9 @i4 9 @i2 











NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., June 12, 1909. 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
se and represent prices obtained on actual 
es: 








PROVISION AND 
SUPPLIES. 


rleston, S. C., June 12, 1909. 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 


New York, June 12, 1909. 

Prices are well sustained on all 
sorts of produce and tend to a higher 
level. Potatoes have in fact advanc- 
ed 25c. for new stock, and old have 
also made a higher level. At the 
close, N. C, white, No. 1 are worth 
$3@4 per bbl.; Ga., $3.50@4.25; 
seconds, $2.25@2.75. Sweets are 
well systained at $1.75@2.25 per 
basket for fancy Jerseys, and $1@ 
1.50 for No, 2. Onions from Texas 
have been in free receipt, and de- 
mand shows some falling off. Per 
crate for new white $1@1.25; yel- 
low, 75c.@ $1.10. Cauliflower, 75c.@ 
$1 per basket, for Norfolk. Eggplant, 
per box, Florida, $1@2. Garlic, N. 
O., $6@7 per 100 pounds, Peas, Va., 
25¢c.@75c. per basket; Baltimore, 
per basket, $1@1.25. Parsley, curly, 
N. O., per bbl., $1@2. Rhubarb, per 
100 bunches, $1@3. Radishes, 25@ 
50c, per 100 bunches and the supply 
is overflowing. Lettuce, Southern, 
per basket, 25@50c. String beans, 
per full basket, Va., wax, 560c.@ 
$1.25. Spinach, 50c.@$1 per bbl. 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl., $1@1.50; 
Yellow Crookneck, per %-bbl. bas- 
ket, $1@1.25. Turnips, per 100 
bunches, white, 50c@$1. Tomatoes, 
Fla., fancy, per carrier, $1.50@1.75. 
Peppers $1@1.25 per carrier for Fla. 








Beets, 


bunches. 
ket, $1@1.25; Norfolk, $1.25 @1.75. 
Cabbage, Md., per erate, $1@1.25. 
Corn, Fla., $1@2 per 100, and sell- 
ing rather slowly. Colossal green as- 
paragus, per dozen bunches, $2.50@ 
3.25; white, $1.75 @2.25. 

Butter has been in free receipt for 
several days, but for all that, the 
market is well held and creamery 
specials are worth 27 @27 %4¢.; firsts, 
25% @26c.; Western factory, 20c.; 
Western imitation creamery, 21@ 
22¢.; seconds, 20@20%c. 

Watermelons have been in too free 
receipt and stock is working out at 
$25 @40 per 100 for Floridas. Musk- 
melons, 45 per crate, Fla., $1.50@2. 
Strawberries, Va., per qt.. 3@6c. A 
few N. C. peaches have arrived and 
are selling at$1.75@2 per carrier. 
N. C. huckleberries, per qt., 10@16c. 

Turpentine is firmer and quoted at 
42c. Rosins firm, with common to 
good strained, $3.20. Tar, $5; pitch, 
$3 per barrel, 

Peanuts firm with quotations for 
hand-picked Va, Jumbos, 5% @6c. 





GOVERNMENT COTTON REPORT. 


The Government report is that the 
cotton crop on May 256th was 81.1 
per cent of normal condition, against 
79.7 a year ago, and a ten-year 
average of 81.4. The area planted this 
year is about 95.6 per cent of the 
area planted to cotton last year, and 
aggregates about 31,918,000 acres, a 
decrease of 1,452,000 acres or 4.4 
per cent from the bureau’s revised 
statement of last year’s planted area. 

The revised estimate of last year’s 
planted area was 33,370,000 acres. 
The figures for the area planted this 
year include that already planted and 
that expected to be planted. 

By States the area planted in acres 
in 1909, and the condition on May 
25, respectively, follow: 

Virginia 28,000 and 85 per cent. 

North Carolina 1,436,000 and 83. 

South Carolina, 2,498,000 and 83. 

Georgia 4,763,000 and 84. 

Florida 266,000 and 91. 

Alabama 3,552,000 and 83. 

Mississippi 3,244,000 and 78. 

Louisiana 1,155,000 and 74. 

Texas 9,716,000 and 78. 

Arkansas 2,304,000 and 84. 

Tennessee 754,000 and 85. 

Missouri 90,000 and 93. 

Oklahoma 2,112,000 and. 84. 


FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 











Southern, per 100 bunches, ' 
$1.50@2.50. Carrots, $1@2 per 100 
Cucumbers, N., C., per bas-: 





EDUCATIONAL 





DIRECTORY. 














Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 


MARS HILL COLLEGE tiitsicn in sverern Soren tare. 
atitution in Western North Caro- 


lina. 330Students. 10States and 





the country. 
penses $80 to $130. 
See our catalogue and “College Quarterly.” 


R. L. MOORE, 


Mexico. Invigorating climate. In 


Five buildings. Spilman Home for girls, Treat Dormitory for Boys. All ex- 
Mars Hill satisfies. FALL TERM (19 wks.) OPENS AUGUST 11, 1909. 


Address 





President, Mars Hill, N. C. 





PIEDMONT H 


$63 to $81 Pays Board, Tultion and Room Rent 


For a Full Session of Nine Months at 


Situated in Cleveland County at the Foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral Water. No 


ICH SCHOOL 





Malaria. Splendid Community. 





Rev. R. S. Tredway. 


islature. 
FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 11TH. 





“*Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters to 
educate.”—Chas. E. Taylor, President Wake Forest College. 

“On all sides I saw evidences of patient pains-taking labor, thorough scholarship and 
marked executive ability.”—J. B. Carlyle, Professor of Latin, Wake Forest College. 
‘The instruction is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.”— 


“In my opiaion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.”—E. Y. Webb, Member of Congress. 

“One of the best prepatory schools in the State.”—Cieveland Star. 

“The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High School 
have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithfu! and satisfactory work. 
Very truly yours, Prancis P. Venable, President University of N.C.” 

“It is the best and cheapest school in the State.”—E. M. Koonce, Member N. C. Leg- 


For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 


W.D BURNS, Lawndale N. C. 











Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. 




















HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 


1851-1909 
J. C. HORNER, Principal, 


Oxford, North Carolina. 


Prepares for college, university or the govern- 


ment academies. Military training develops prompt obedience and manly carriage. Acad- 
emy 58 years old with experienced teachers. Cadets dine with the principal and ladies of 
his family, securing the culture of home life. Cultivates and educates. 
perfect sanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. Best moral, mental. physical, and sccial 
training. Shady lawn, athletic park, one quarter mile running traek, 300 acres. Ideal cli- 
mate, helpful environment. In the social atmosphere of refined christian people. The 
town noted for over a century as an educational center. 


Modern buildings, 








Wanted! 


One hundred young men not 
under sixte=n years of age who 
desire to be something more than 
ordinary ‘‘hands’’; who want to 
earn more than wages gener- 
ally paid to ‘‘hands’’—to come 
to the Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College for the Colored 
Race and there prepare them- 
selves to be skilled mechanics, 
intelligent farmers, well quali- 
fied teachers. Graduates earn- 
ing from $3000 to $150.00 per 
month. Board, Lodging and 
Tuition, $7.00 per month. Fa'l 
Term begins September 1, 1909 

For FREE Tuition or for cata- 
log, write President J. B. Dudley, 

A. & M. College, Greensbero, N. C. 














We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one w ; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less thar $1. 

















For Sale—300 bushels peas. Apply W. B. 
Kemp. Byron, Ga. 


Potato slips for sale at $1 per 1,000, by W. J. 
Deal, Maiden, N. C. 








Montreat Lot near hotel, for sale. Price 
peneey C. H. Wolfe, Rt. 9, Charlotte; 





Fine mixed peas. Quick purchasers lots 1 to 
300 bushels $1.25, f. o- b. Raeford, N.C. Moore 
Supply House. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, $1.50 
thousand; Norton Yams, $1.00 thousand. 
G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. OC. 


Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
4. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 








Wanted—To buy a small farm. Price must 
be low. Will pay cash. Address immediate- 
ly “Small Farm.” care Box D, Raleigh, N. C. 





For Sale.—A 25-horse power Horizontal Tub- 
ular Boller, in good condition, with all neces- 
sary fixtures and attachments. Willsellata 
parenee Write or call on Geo. D. Butt, Tar- 
poro, . 


SCHOOL OF LAW 


University of North Carolina. 


Three law professors. Additional lecturers. 
Six distinct courses given throughout the 
year. No extra charge for other University 
classes. Qualified students can take LL. B. 
in two years. Special law building and libra- 
ry. Total expenses average $350 per year. 
Session begins September 9, 1909. Summer 
Session June 16, 1909. Address Registrar, 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hil!, WN. © 








Rognd Hill School 


Co-educational. Improvementsand new 
bullding give great capacity for thorough 


work. 

Eleventh session begins August 18, 1909, 
with five instructors. Thorough course of 
study, high standard, fine patronage, mod- 
erate rates, strict discipline, careful super- 
vision, and a safe, and delightful place. 

Have you a son or a daughter to edu- 
cate? Send them to us. 

Correspondence solicited. 
catalogue. 


REV. D. J. HUNT, Principal. 
Miss N. Melderra Livingston, Lady Prin.. 
UNION MILLS, N. C. 


Write for a 














When writing advertisers, please 








mention this paper. 


Franklin Female Seminary, 
Franklin, Va. 





gA select school for girls and 
young ladies, with modern con- 
veniences, located in an unusually 
healthful town with city advan- 
tages and near the Atlantic Coast. 
Its purpose is to maintain good 
health, do good work, and develop 
Christian character. It offers ex- 
ceptional advantages in the liter- 
ary branches, music, painting and 
drawing, expression and physical 
culture, and shorthand and type- 
writing. For further information, 
apply to R. A. HENDERSON, M. A Pres., 
P. O. Box, 122, - FRANKLIN, VA. 














LEADING Board- 
ing School for 250 
students. 2ist year. 
Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or 
for Life. In Health and 
Scholarship unexcelled 
Wide patronage. Very 
R je Rates. Each Stu- 
dent receives careful 
personal attention. 
For beautiful catalog, 
views. &c. Address the 

hy me W.T. Whitsett, Ph. D., Whitsett, 








> A ° 


x (INCORPORATED ) tle 


BUSINESS When you think of going to 
school, write for Catalogue and 
Special Offers of the ing Business and 
Shorthand Schools. KING'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 

We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc. by mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular 


Presbyterian College for Women, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Situated in famous Piedmont section. New 
building with all conveniences and safe- 
guards. Experienced teachers, thorough 
work. Home atmosphere. Rates low. 

For catalogue, write 

REV. J. R. BRIDGES, D. D. 


OXFORD SEMINARY 
OXFORD, N. C. 


Illustrated Catalogues containing full 
information as to Course of Study, 
Charges, &c., ready for distribution. 
Apply for one ove. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, PREs, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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@- THE POULTRY YARD. -® 








HOW TO FEED FOWLS IN A YARD. 


They Need a Liberal Grain Ration, 
Grit, Greens and Pure Water. 


Please tell me the best feed 
for poultry, when kept enclosed, 
t@keep them thrifty and in good 
es condition; also the aver- 

e feed per fowl a day. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


(Answer by Uncle Jo.) 


Yarded fowls require more atten- 
tion than those having the run of the 
place, though they will lay more eggs 
by at least a third, if given the prop- 
er feed and attention, than free 
fowls, but it is admitted by all who 
have practiced it, that the eggs from 
range fowls are more fertile than 
those from yarded birds. 


For yarded fowls during the lay- 
ing season, two good meals a day are 
sufficient. One consisting of mixed, 
whole or cracked grain, wheat, oats, 
corn, millet, and ‘‘lasses’’ cane, 
(the greater variety the better) 
thrown in deep litter where they will 
have to scratch for every grain they 
get. Leaves, pine straw, wheat straw 
or old hay makes a good litter. The 
other feed should consist of a mash 
(preferably dry in hopper), failing 
that, then slightly moistened with 
bu :termilk, or water; mind, not wet, 
bu: crumbly. Let the mash consist 
of two parts wheat bran, one part 
each of corn meal and middlings; and 
about three times a week add a heap- 
ing gill of cottonseed meal to each 
ten hens. This mash should be fed 
in troughs or on boards, never on 
the ground. A pinch of salt should 
be added to the mash to make it 
“tasty.”’ Some feed this mash in 
the morning, and give the grains in 
the afternoon, while others reverse 
the order of things. I prefer the 
mash in the morning and grain at 
night. 


As to the amount of feed to be 
given, all depends on the breed; but 
for the medium-sized breeds like the 
Wyandottes, a quart of feed for ten 
hens is about right; larger breeds 
will consume a little more, while 
the smaller ones require less. 

In addition to the two good feeds 
a day, yarded fowls should have grit 
and charcoal by them at all times, to 
say nothing of fresh water. Sixty- 
five per cent of an egg is water, so 
supply it, and if you want wholesome 
eggs, supply it clean and fresh. 

Another important matter to be 
looked aftér is green stuff—don’t 
forget that. It makes little differ- 
ence what it is so it’s green, beet, tur- 
nip or onion tops, clover, green rye, 
oats, wheat, or grass. This should be 
supplied dally. And to insure a large 
per cent of fertile eggs, meat in some 
form must be fed; the very best 
thing is green cut bone. Lacking 
that, some of the prepared meats 
on the market make a fair substi- 
tute. In feeding meat scrap, it’s 
best to mix it with the mash, about 


three times a week. The old adage|$ 


that ‘‘Satan finds work for idle hands 
to do,’’ applies very well to chickens, 
if you substétute the words “bills” 
for “hands,” for an idle hen will get 
into bad habits, feather pulling and 
egg eating being the worst. Guard 
against these, for if once taken up, 
it is hard to stop. Remember a fat 


hen cannot lay, so just keep them in| 


the pink of condition, and they will 
repay you handsomely for the extra 
trouble bestowed. 





It is dislocation and detachment 
from the life of God that makes 
things ugly.—Emerson. 








Chickenpox. 


What treatment would you 
give for smallpox in . young 
chickens? I have seldom seen 
the disease this early in the 
season. It is claimed that mos- 
quitoes are the cause, but now 
we have very few mosquitoes. 

N. H. 

St. James Parish, La, 


Editorial] Answer: Chicken pox, 
or sore head, is not akin to cow pox 
or smallpox in man. It is safe to 
state that it is not due to mosquitoes. 
At most, these serve merely to make 
the entrance of the germs more easy. 
It is now generally believed by vet- 
erinarians to be due to a fungus. It 
is a disease of warm climates and 
should be vigorously treated imme- 
diately on its appearance or it may 
cause serious loss. It is readily 
spread about the yards and from one 
bird to another, 

The presence of the disease is 
closely related to the condition of the 
poultry house, the season ofthe year, 
and perhaps to the moisture and 
heat. Affected birds should be re- 
moved at once and the poultry house 
receive prompt attention. The house 
must be dry and clean. Thoroughly 
spray or wash the inside of the house 
with a 4 per cent solution of some 
one of the many coal tar disinfect- 
ants in water and follow this with a 
coat of whitewash. 


Direct local treatment requires 
time and care, Many prefer to kill 
all affected birds and depend on the 
measures above stated for preventing 
the spread of the disease. If treat- 
ment is to be applied, probably there 
is nothing better than softening and 
removing the scabs with soft tar 
soap and warm water, and then mak- 
ing an application of a solution of 
bluestone in water—one dram of 
bluestone to one-half pint of water. 











Where to Buy 
Poultry and Eggs. 














EGGS, $1.56 FOR SITTING OF 15 


8. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

F r gue ie ta Pekin Duck Eggs, 


> Send 7 folder ; it’s free. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. O. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 


Prices Reduced One- Halt 
R. C. Rhode Island Red Eggs, $1.25 per 15. 
Nice Hen, $6.00; March Pullets and Cockerels, 
100and up. Catalog free. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 


GEER’S EGGS HATCH 


Best Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds and Brown 
Leghorn eggs $1.50 for 15; $2.60 oe 80 eggs. Cir- 
cular free. Address H. B. GEER, 














NASHVILLE, Tenn. 


100 of my “Snow-Flake” Strain 


of S.C. White Leghorn Breeding Hens 
for sale at $1.00 each. EGGS $1.00 per 16. The 
world’s greatest laying strain. 
L. HIGBEE, Greensboro, N. C. 


8. C. Rhode Island Reds—Pure Bred 
After May the first I will sell E¢gs from my 
best matings at $2.00 for 15, and from select 
utility matings at $1.00 for 15. Utility fowls 
forsale. J, W. FRIDBLE, Stekesdale, N. C. 











in nh writing advertisers, please mention 
this 





How to Oan Cherries. 
(Continued from Page 7.) 


easy to entirely exclude the air. Then 
the jars must be put in a dark place 
at once; the light seems a prime fac- 
tor in assisting fermentation. 
the Mason jars, not because I think 
they are best, but they are all I can 
conveniently get, and they answer 
every purpose, lasting for years. 

To can cherries, gather early in the 
morning, pick over carefully, then 


put in a bucket and cover with boil-|, 


ing water and let stand for fifteen 
minutes. Drain off this water, seed 
the fruit, to every gallon of cherries 
allow two quarts of boiling water 
and one quart of sugar. 


rapidly until it begins to form a 
scrust of sugar on top; then drop in 
the fruit. Have a hot fire, bring it to 
a boil quickly and let it boil five min- 
utes—longer than this will cause it 
to lose form and flavor. Have a pan 
on the stove with water too hot to 
hold your hands in. Into this lay 
about two jars at the time, and let 


them fill with the water, also put in|’ 


the tops, rubbers and a knife. While 
the fruit is still boiling, raise the jar, 
drain all water out, put on the rub- 
ber, set it up in the pan of hot water 
and fill with the fruit. Then take 
the hot knife and pass it down into 


the jar several times so that every| 


air bubble may escape. Screw the 
top down all that you can, then lift 
the jar and set it upside down where 
there is no draft of air. Cover with 
newspapers to exclude the light. 
When all the jars are cold, screw the 
tops down again and put in a dark 
place, 

Cherries, blackberries and peaches 
prepared this way will retain their 
form, lovely color and _ delicious 
flavor, and will keep for years. 
Do not scald the peaches; as you 
pare them, drop into cold water to 
keep from turning dark. 

MARGARET. 

Laurens Co., S. C. 





HOW A HOME CANNING OUTFIT 
PAYS. 





Mr. Duckworth Expects to Put Up 
6,000 or 7,000 Cans This Year, as 
Canning Pays Better Than Raising 
Cotton, 


Dear Aunt Mary: We have owned 
a@ canner about five years and have 
learned some things. We paid $30 
for our canner, f. o. b. Goldsboro, 
Maryland, and think it was cheap. 
Have had success canning all kinds 
of fruits and berries that we had and 
beans, peas (field and garden), okra, 
beets and tomatoes. The work is 
easily done, can be done partly by 
children, and after the crops are 
mostly laid by. 

When canning be careful to fill the 
cans full and uniformly. Tomatoes 
are the principal thing we can for 
market. In canning, don’t use any 
water as a filler. Just use good to- 
matoes, fill the can, cap and process 
40 minutes, and the tomatoes will 
make juice enough to fill the can. 

Any one who will follow the direc- 
tions sent with the canner need not 
be afraid to try canning. We have 
had our canned goods on the market 
for one year and don’t dread any 
competition of the large factories, for 
when hand-packed goods are once 
used they are always ought. We use 
No. 2 eans, and they can be used more 
than once, by melting the solder or 
cutting the caps and not cutting the 
cans. Cans are so cheap this year it 
will hardly pay to bother with saving 
old cans. 

We expect to can 6,000 or 7,000 
cans this year, and find that it pays 
much better than working so much 
to make cotton. If any one expects 





I use} — 


Put the wa-]' 
ter and sugar in the kettle and boil], 





to market his canned goods, he will 
want good, nice labels which cost 
$1.50 per 1,000. 
J. L. DUCKWORTH. 
ocean Co., Miss. 
















Some harness oils go inta 
a harness all right, but 
come out almost asquickly 


EUREKA 
Harness Oil 


has a way of staying 

“put” —it goes into the 
leather, fills every pore; 
surrounds every fibre; 
and resists the action of 
wind and weather to dry 
it out. “Eureka” Oil 
gives a harness a fine, 
glossy black look. Ask 
your dealer for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 











| Everybody Is Reading 


“A SOUTHERNER 


IN EUROPE” 
By Clarence H. Poe 


“A book not only of readabie and 
interesting travel sketches, but even 
more notable as a vigorous and 
thought-provoking review of the 
needs and Opportunities of our 
Southern people as seen in the light 
of Old World conditions.” 


Just Out! Cloth, 75c.; Heavy 
Paper, 40c. 

















Chief Justice Walter Olarksays: “The 
best travel letters I have ever seen from 
any European tourist.”’ 


Columbia State: ‘Delightful to every 
class of readers.”’ 


Dr. Edwio Mims: “One of the most in- 
structive and valuable books ever written 
by a North Carolinian—not the conven- 
tional book of travel, but the Impressions 
of an alert, open minded, progressive 
Southerner with insight and discrimina- 
tion, a constructive leader in the develop- 
ment of the South.” 


Durham Herald: “There is not a super- 
fluous line or an uninteresting fact.” 
Charity and Chiidren: ‘There has not 


been issued in recent years a. more de- 
lightful book of travel.” 


R. D. W. Connor: “I read it from cover 
to cover without stopping—a whole day of 
delightful reading.” 


C. L, Van Noppen: “Marvelously clear 
in presentation and really profound in 
philosophic and utilitarian outlook.” 





Special Offer : 


We will send you The Progressive 

Farmer one year and one copy o f 

Southerner in Europe” in cloth 

$7.50, in paper ‘na 25. Order toda 
Address 


The Progress've Farmer, - - Raleigh, N. C. 


We have Clays 

ee Blacks and. Mix: 
pa — — oe 

i 

Pre Ay ister gt ALSO oan Mil- 


Sweet Potato Plants. 1000 
lots $1.00; 5,000 .. 40, 000 lots 75c. per thousand. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 


HICKORY, be Cc. 


15 Cents a Rod| 


For a 22-inch Ho; Hog Ponee lonees Se fen 
26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 

for %-inch; 27e for a etn 
Farm Fence. nch Po’ 



























































KITSELMAN 
mUNGIES | D. 















































WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID $8.78 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.28. 3 
mfg. wheels ( to 4in. tread. Buggy Tops $5.60, Shafts $2.00. Tep 
Baggies 


Leara bew te buy direct. Pree. Repair 
Wheels, $6.60. Wagon Umbrella rrez.. | 8008, Ciacissatl, @. 
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Celery—How to Blanch and Keep It. 





Some Directions for the Busy Farmer Who Wants to Grow Cel- 
ery for Home Use or Market. 


Messrs. Editors: I would like 
to know the best way to put 
celery away for winter. I have 
never grown any before. Please 
tell me just how to blanch and 
keep it. Should it be reset 
more than once while growing? 

Clay Co., Miss. D.C. 2 





(Answer by Chas. M. Scherer.) 


It need not be reset more than 
.once, and many even plant the seeds 
where the celery is to grow. For 
celery that is to be grown by a busy 
farmer for home use this last plan 
has much to recommend it. The soil 
ought to be rich, of course, to keep 
the plants growing thriftily from 
sprouting till blanching time. 


A Word About Cultivation. 


From the information given above, 
it is reasonable to asume that the 
practice of close planting to make the 
celery blanch itself has not been 
done; and that “handling” the cel- 
ery wil have to be resorted to. The 
last of September is as early as this 
should be commenced in the South, 
since if it is earthed up too early 
the warm weather will make the 
leaves rot. Shallow cultivation be- 
tween the plants and between the 
rows should be given after each 
shower. This improves the crop by 
good growth and leaves the soil mel- 
low for the blanching process. 


How to Blanch the Plants. 


The blanching should be done 
gradually, and commences. with 
‘“handling.’”’ The soil between the 
rows may be loosened with a plow and 
moved toward the plants, but not 
against them. The leaf stalks of each 
plant are grasped in one hand and 
gently pressed together into a com- 
pact, upright position, while the 
other hand draws the loose soil to 
the plants and presses it just firmly 
enough to make them stay in the 
erect position. Care should be used 
not to allow the fine dirt to sift be- 
tween the leaf stems into the bud. 

When the leaves have made suf- 
ficient growth the goil is again work- 
ed up higher with a plow or hoe. As 
cold weather approaches the soil is 
heaped up still further till only the 
ends of the leaves stick out, the 
work being done this time with a 
shovel. Before very hard freezes 
come, the whole plant is covered with 
enougsk soil to prevent freezing. 

Another way of blanching celery 
that is fast coming into use, especial- 
ly where little celery is grown, is to 
do the “handling” and then set a 
10-inch board up each side of the 
row. The boards will be some dis- 
tance apart at the botton, while at 
the top they will come as close to- 
gether as the topmost part of the 
celery will permit. The boards can 
be held in place by driving stakes 
into the ground at the right angle. 


How to Handle for Winter Use. 


If the celery is for winter home 
use or for marketing in winter, still 
another method will be good. Only 
the “handling” is necessary before 
the crop is put into trenches. A 
trench is dug as narrow as possible, 
in well drained land and deep enough 
so that the tops of the celery will just 
come to the surface of the ground 
when the plants are packed in the 
trench, close, in an upright position. 
The earth should be shaken from the 
plants when they are put into the 


need to be cautioned not to handle 
the stalks too roughly if the crop has 
grown rapidly and already has the 
delightful brittleness that is so prized 
by celery eaters. The celery is left 
in the trench without further care, 
till there is danzer of severe freezing. 
Light frosts will do no harm. When 
severe freezes are expected, maybe 
not till the middle of winter if at all, 
1-inch boards are laid over the top of 
the trench, to rest on its edges and 
on top of the foliage. In colder re- 
gions a few inches of soil is shoveled 
on these boards when a really cold 
night is expected. Celery usually 
comes out of the trenches finely 
bleached, crisp and tender. In this 
condition it easily develops a taste 
for celery in those who are not used 
to it, and will command good prices 
in any market where celery is in de- 
mand, 

It is a common belief among prac- 
tical growers that touching the plants 
while they are wet or frozen will 
bring bad results. 





SOME GOOD HEDGE PLANTS. 


Hardy Orange, Several of the Privets, 
and the Chinese Biota Are Good 
for the South, 


For a farm enclosure I do not like 
hedges, but where a defensive hedge 
is needed, a hedge that will turn 
anything, there is no plant equal to 
the hardy orange (Citrus Trifoliata), 
It igs not evergreen, but all the shoots 
keep their green color and the hedge 
looks green in winter, and it grows 
so dense with such terrible thorns 
that nothing can penetrate it. At 
Berckman’s nusery, at Augusta, Ga., 
there is a hedge of this so dense that 
a man can stand on top of it. 

More of the California privet is 
planted for ornamental hedges than 
anything else, but in the South, at 
least, there are better privets. Ligus- 
trum Lucidum is a privet that is 
as evergreen as a holly. L. Japoni- 
cum Latifolium is also evergreen as 
far north as Washington and perhaps 
further, for it and Lucidum have so 
far stood in Philadelphia without 
losing a leaf, 


If there is a good specimen of the 
American Arbor Vitae a dozen years 
old anywhere in the warmer parts of 
the South I have never seenit. This 
tree coming from the Maine woods is 
not at home in the South, and after 
a few years it gets to look very 
wretched and utterly worthless. 
Some seedling varieties which I grew 
and planted alongside, the road near 
the Primrose Hall at’ the A. & M. 
College at West Raleigh, from Ital- 
ian species the seed of which were 
sent me from Italy, may do better 
than the American. But the Chinese 
Biota is far better for the South than 
the American Arbor Vitae. A fine 
plant of Ligustum Lucidum stands 
near the Primrose Hall under a tree 
of Hovenia Dulcis also from Japan. 


It has never had a leaf scorched in' 
winter though fully exposed to the 
coldest winds. The hardy orange can 
be had for about $20 per 1,000, one 
year old, for hedging, and planted 
18 inches apart will make a dense 
hedge. W. F. MASSEY. | 





Lawn on Sandy Soil. 


I have a small plot in front 
of my summer residence, 30x50 
feet, that I would like to convert 
into a lawn. The land has just 
been cleared of a 30-year growth 
of ‘‘old field pines,’’ and is sand 
clear through to China. Can 
you suggest a plant or combina- 

.tion of plants that will give a 
cover for summer. This place 
ig about g00 yards from salt 
water. SF. kis 

Georgetown Co., S. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


The land you mention will need 
some preparation before it will be 
good for grass. I suggest that you 


acid phosphate, 50 pounds of muri- 
ate of potash and 50 pounds nitrate 
of soda, and sow eowpeas thickly. 
Then in September, after the peas 
are ripe turn them under and sow 
crimson clover at rate of 15 pounds 
per acre. 
spring and plant Bermuda grass. It 
will be better to plant this from cut- 
tings than from seed; but you can 
get the seed and by sowing very 


seed usually has a rather poor ger- 
minating power, 





Dwarf Fruit Trees. 


Are the dwarf fruit trees ad- 
vertised for sale of value, and 
will they justify the claims made 
for them? E. G. H. 

Limestone Co., Ala, 





now prepare it well] and work in a/| 
heavy dressing of say 400 pounds of, 


Turn this under in the ! 


thickly can get a stand, though the-.. 





MODERN 
CANNERS 


All Sizes 


CANS 
SOLDER 
LABELS 


All Shipped from 
One Point 


Write Us 
Before Buying 


Free Information 














MODERN CANNER CO., 
Dept. J, 


Chattanooga, - Tennessee 

















FIND P PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
GROWING. GOOD PECAN TREES 





(Answer by Prof. R. S. Mackintosh.) 


I believe that it will be better for 
you to use standard varieties unless 
you only have a limited area in which 
to grow fruit or you wish to spend 
considerable time with your trees. I 
have not read many advertisements 
of dwarf fruit trees, so do not know 
about the claims made. 





Pruning Cantaloupe Vines. 


Is it a good plan to cut off 
ends of cantaloupe vines when 
they begin to run, so they will 
branch? A ae 

Hale Co., Ala. 


(Answer by Prof. R. S. Mackintosh.) 


Experiments made at several of the 
expreiment stations seem to show 
that it is not profitable to prune the 
cantaloupe vines at all. As a rule, 
it is best not to disturb the vines 
after they begin to run. In culti- 
vating be careful not to move them 
very much. 


Vineless Sweet Potatoes 
The best grown are the Yellow Vineless. I 
have them, and after May ist will have for 
sale Slips from this variety ; $1.50 per 1,000. Have 
reduced the price of R. I. Red Eggs to $1. per 
15. . A strong chick from nearly every egg; try 











them and be convinced. Oak Hill Poultry 
Farm,.Wyatt, N.C. 


But the stock must be reliable—that’s vital. Our 
Pecan trees are grown in the. best section of the 
Pecan belt, by a specialist with a successful reco 

aoans have a fine future—nuts popular, bring 
aod peloes: the timber in great demand. Now 
Foes the time to start a grove 
rite for free illustrated booklet on Southern 


fruit- sbearing trees. We guarantee a “square 


deal ’’—replace any tree that isn't right. 


JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. 
Box A-28 





Monticello, Florida 











MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want a good house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit pnd Produce Commission Merchants, - 
E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 


PECAN 


BEST VARIETIES. 
e SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 














THE RANEY CANNERS 





Are famous throughout the Country. 


Fifteen years experience has made them perfect. 
experiment, but buy THE CANNER WITH THE REPUTATION 


Don't 





We supply everything you need in the business - - - 
: THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, Chapel Hill, 


Let us send you our catalog. 
NC, 








trench, but the inexperienced may 


“CAROLINA” CANNING OUTFITS 





all. Write to-day. 


The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in America. 
Canners with a capacity—not little stove outfits. 
tomers are now enthusiastic walking advertisements for us. Ifyou 
intend buying a Home or Market Canner, our free booklet explains 


Thousands of satisfied cus- 


Tharp Hardware and Mfg. Co., Elkin, 
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pan hay press of real value to the farmer is the press that enables him 


to do his own hay baling. 


There is unquestionably a great advantage in owning your own 


hay press. 


winter months, and 


the farm. 


ever he is ready. 
and durable. 


not pushed. 


6 to 8 tonsa day. 
14 by 18, 16 by 18 and 17 by 22 inches. 


have the time. 


4 inches high. 


or write direct to the home office. 





You have ample time to bale your hay during the late fall and early 


The money you will save hy doing your own baling rather than having 
it done by the contract baler will pay better wages for you and your 
horses than you can make any other way. 


I. H. C. PRESSES FOR 
INDIVIDUAL FARMERS 


I. H. C. hay presses are well adapted to the use of individual farmers. 
They are run by horse power, the kind of power you always have on 


They do not require a large force to operate them. Usually there 
are men enough on the farm without hiring extra help. 

They are not such expensive machines but that each farmeg can 
afford to have a press of his own so he may bale his hay or straw when 


I. H. C. presses are nai almost entirely of steel and iron, very strong 
They have the great advantage over many other presses in 
being made on the pull-power principle, by which the plunger is pulled, 


The presses are made in two sizes. 
18-inch bale chamber can be operated by two men and a boy. 


The two-horse press bales 8 to 15 tonsa day. 
not only your ownwork, but also neighborhood and contract baling, if you 
Both presses are convenient to operate, easy on the horses (no extra 
pull when pressure is greatest), and are full circle type, avoiding unneces- 
sary stopping, starting and turning of other presses. 


Call on the International local agent for catalogue and information, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(Incorporated) 


The one-horse, made with a 14 by 
It will bale 


It has bale chambers 
This press is well adapted to doing 


The stepover is only 











The Gin 
That Bales the Dollars 


Both the cotton ginner and the cotton grower 
profit by the perfection of the MUNGER 
System Gins. The ginner profits by increased 
capacity, economy of operation, freedom from 
breakage and repairs and the South-wide prestige 
and reputation of the 


MUNGER 


The Perfect System 


The grower patronizes the MUNGER 
System because close ginning means best turn-out 
and ‘‘Munger System” means best sample. 

MUNGER System Gin Outfits may be had 
of any capacity. Choice of Munger, Pratt, 
Eagle, Winship and Smith Gins. Engines, Boil- 
ers, Linters and every cotton machine were 
field and loom. 


Plans and estimate for complete equipment or 
single machine free. Catalogue on application. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Charlotte, N. C. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. Bridgewater, Mass 

(For export) 








Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
Firat Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
Box F, : : : : Poor's Knob,N.C. 


> to INTEBNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., Charlotte, 
C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Richmond, Va.; 





HOW ABOUT YOUR 


yARMERS COTTON SEED? 


Do Log Sa haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
fteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at sighs A 
eS —— -five per ton and give away your h 


e trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 
Tega Hg A pened 


B tone daily ca city) bull —“ 
capacity), can 
ony Gin oF w mill and will 
ae Cents phelps hulle as they come from 


thegin. They are fully guaranteed and are in su 
ful operation all over the ¢ South. Write for eataloawe. 


PERRYMAN @ CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Tenn [a bra? 
a | 














i pn FE Tenn. 
93 TONS FIVE HOURS 
Baled By 


ANN ARBOR JR. 


“That's the Press." 


Built for South 
and West, i 

To Bale Direct A 
from field. ~ 


Traction or 
Portable. 


Cuts Baling 
Cost in Two 





age The St. Albans corn stalk shred- 

e io der is equipped with snapping 
] ‘ rolls which pinch off the ears 
Mtn of — as the 
Nay ; i oe sta passes 
‘ pe through the 
machine, and the 

ears are thrown 

out. Thestalks are 

shredded very fine 

- and stock will eat 

80 to 90 per cent. 

It is worth $15.00 to 

; $18.00 per ton. You 

lose $4. 00 on every ten bushels of 

corn, by burning your stalks. 


ent Engines 


TTL TT eee UCR ETI MEMMRM MMMM MI AAMT TTT? 
1 Modern and up-to-date in every pare. 

ticular. From 12 to 150 horse power._ 
We also make Boilers; Tanks and 
4 f] Machin Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
Al Sow cond and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
Saw “and Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. 

~A “We solicit your correspondence,’ 

i,\ “al UU MU OD ne LD LU IMI NTR TTTT 


Built nis caclaid 's Sons GoMacon, 


4 














SAVE THIS. Write for prices, 


I A MADDEN 137 Whitehall Street 
eo ry ’ 


Dept. Jj, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


continuous Travel. 


POP EMO SEIS TIM Ne on mage 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getting one that is honestly built and will 
bale smoothly, quickly and economically 
without breaking down or getting out of order, 
We make this kind of Hay Press—4 of them— 
The Royal, Royal Junior, Royal Economy and New Chicamauga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that 
one of these is the one you should buy. 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 








Threshing Engines For Sale 
heap 


a 


Stickney GasolineEngine 
= ARE THE BEST 
Why? Because of the outside igniter 


- modern open cooling system, straight- 
; line valve motion and ball- dainnyes ing ser. 


oration Gass 
jence in ating th the best. 














We offer for immediate acceptance, 
subject to prior sale the following: 

One 17-H. P. Eclipse traction engine, 
manufactured by the Frick Engine 
and Boller Works, Waynesboro, Pa., 
which is practically new, at a sacrifice 
price; also one 9-H. P. compound Case : id Za ; OUTPUT WITH MINIMUM POWER. 
traction engine, practically new. If —— SAVES BELTS AND INSURES COOL BEARINGS. 
you are in the market, it would pay . 2 {iF re ites, NO IDLE RS OR COUNTERSHAFTS REQUIRED. 
you to write us for prices. —Write for Testimonial List, Prices, Terns, Etc.— 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY 
GREENSBORO BOILER AND MACHINE CO., 


SELLERS OF “‘GIBBES GUARANTEED MACHINERY,”—ALL 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
PNEUMATIC 
GINNING 


Angle Drive siiuxe 


Complete with double box, Steam Cylinder Press, 
Cushioned Tramper, Improved een ns Feeders, 
Double AX Cc se nser, Metal Lint Fiu 

AX at 





Charles A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST PAUL. MINN 





» 


Teeacce FACTORY wants salesmen: good pay : BOX 1290, COLUMBIA, S, C, 
steady work and promotion; experience } 
. We give full instruction. Dan- 


unnecessary 
wille Tobacco Co., Box L 44, Danvill3, Va. 








When writing advertisers. please mention this paper. 














